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COLONIZATION AND SLAVERY. 


We are much gratified in being able to state, from authentic documents 
lately received at the office of the Maryland State Colonization Socie- 
ty in this city, that their infant colony at Cape Palmas, under the judi- 
cious and able management of Dr. James Hall, is in a prosperous and 
flourishing condition. Governor Hall has recently surveyed the Ter- 
ritory of Maryland, in Africa, and pronounces it to be the most beautiful 
country he has ever seen:—The soil is equal to the best in the world, 
and the climate, so far, has proved perfectly healthy—only one death 
has occured since its establishment in January 1834, and that one an 
infant, from a dysenteric affection. The country abounds with beef 
and pork, as the Governor states, fully equal to the best he has ever 
seen in the Boston (Mass.) market; sugar cane, coffee, pepper, and 
all other tropical fruits may be cultivated in the greatest abundance. 
The despatches of Governor Hall, in regard to the territory and its 
great advantages, are far more satisfactory than the most sanguine 
friend of the cause had anticipated. ‘The brig Bourne, captain Gan- 
teaume, with 58 emigrants, under the special care of the Rev. Mr. 
Gould, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, sailed for Cape Palmas, 
on the 14th inst. Twenty-two of the emigrants in the Bourne were 
emancipated by their late owners in Calvert and Anne-Arundel coun- 
ties, in a way which delightfully presages better days for the African 
race in our state. The emigrants are young, active, honest and pious 
men and women; not only were they freely given up, but handsomely 
provided for. The Agent of the Society who was charged with the 
duty of selecting the emigrants, reports them as good, (many of them 
members of the church of Christ,) and industrious agriculturists. An 
ample supply of agricultural tools was furnished them by the Society; 
the funds of which we learn with deep regret, are low. We hope the 
friends of this cause will contribute freely to its aid; their treasurer, 
Robert Meikle, cashier of the Union Bank of Maryland, will gratefully 
receive a!l contributions for the Society. 


We have been, and are friends of the }} impaired, that it is within the compass 
cause of African colonization; and every | of the means of our republic to restore 
new consideration that draws up that||every man of colour in our broad land, 
noble enterprise afresh before our minds, || to freedom and comfort in the land of his 
convinces us but the more firmly, that in|} ancestors. But there is one point, on 
this way Africa, and the black race of'|| which our minds once reposed as fixed, 
men, here and there are to be most rich- || which we have seen reason, with deep 
ly blessed. Nor is our conviction at all |! grief to consider in a very different as- 








pect.—America is able to restore to Afri- 
ea all her unhappy offspring: But, will 


she do it? She is now able to repay this | 


vast debt of national wrong; but will she | 
be able to do it at the end of a hundred, 
of fifty, nay, of thirty years? Is there’ 
any just reason to suppose, that under 
the influence of causes now in operation, 
slavery will then cease in this nation? 
Especially that it will so thoroughly be 
purged away, as to remove from among 
us even the race so long subjected to its 
iron sway? 

The world is greatly changed within a 
very short space. Things are wonder- 
fully changing around us, every hour. 
Operations that will keep pace with the 
march of events, must move with noble 
vigour. Look at the state of the black 
population at the inception of the colo- 
nization scheme—and look at it now; 
and you will see that although we felici- 
tate ourselves on the progress of this 
cause, yet really we are as far removed 
from making any impression on the im- 
pulse with which the slave population 
augments, almost as if we had not moved 
in the enterprise. We have laboured four- 
teen years, and in that period there have 
been added to the slaves in this nation, 
perhaps eight hundred thousand souls; 
and there are now how many fewer 
slaves among us, than if nothing had 
been done? Many hundreds it may be 
Said: perhaps many thousands: all that 
are in Liberia, and all that have been 
freed here. We grant it; but yet how 
small is this number in comparison with 
the actual increase of slaves) When we 
began to colonize, there was an actual 
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yearly increase of fifty or sixty thousand 
slaves; now that increase is seventy or 
eighty thousand. If we proceed at the 
same rate forever, what impression will 
be made on slavery? Or what is the rate 
of augmented increase in our operations, 
that is necessary to enable us to overtake 
the increase of slaves? And what addi- 
tionally, to enable us to remove the stock 
itself, that was the foundation of this 
fearful increase? 

The mournful truth cannot be conceal- 
ed, that the public interest in favour of 
our cause is not sufficient to command 
either from private benevolence, or pub- 
lic munificence, the means that are re- 
quisite to remove even as many as have 
been prepared to go: nor more than a 
amall fraction of the annual increase. 
The force which the cause of coloniza- 





tion has been able to bring to bear on the 





public mind, has not been sufficient to 
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induce the owners of slaves as yet to 
emancipate a number equal to one ina 
hundred of the annual increase. How 
then are we to command an influence 
large enough to control the vast inter- 
est that has not been as yet reached at 
alle Or, if that influence cannot be com- 
manded, what are our duties with re- 
gard to this vast subject? 

For our parts, we have ceased to en- 
lertain any expectation that this is pos- 
sible, unless new and powerful principles 
can be brought directly into action, and 
that without delay. For it cannot be 
too stedfastly borne in mind, that what- 
ever is done, must be done quickly. 
Above all causes, this is that which is 
ruined by delay. Every year we hesi- 
tate, adds nearly a hundred thousand to 
the already fearful mass, that we wish to 
remove; and every generation we delay, 
sets this augmented increment itself to 
reproducing; thus magnifying in geome- 
trical progression the difficulties of the 
work. Nay, by our very tardiness in 
the process of removal, opening room by 
every black removed, for the more rapid 
propagation of those that are left;—we 
may take out of our bosom nation after 
nation, almost without decreasing even 
the rate of increase of the entire mass, 
and without the least fina] diminution, 
even relatively of the body originally in- 
tended to be removed. 

Thus too the exterior obstacles to the 
performance of this great work,—obsta- 
cles such as are not innate to the thing 
itself, have magnified under the progress 
of the cause. Not that they have grown 
up in consequence of the developement 
of the effects of colonization; for the di- 
rect reverse is true. But these hindran- 
ces which other causes have produced, 
have grown more rapidly, than the in- 
terest for colonization has grown; inso- 
much that they render the problem of 
the final removal ofall the black race, 
less probable now, than perhaps it ap- 
peared, or may really have been, some 
years ago. To say nothing of the angry 
and most hurtful state of feeling produc- 
ed to so great extent among the whites 
and the free blacks by the efforts of the 
abolitionists; nor any thing of the in- 
creased bitterness against emancipation, 
and in favour of slavery, in large por- 
tions of our slave-holding region, going 
even to the public and elaborate defence 
of slavery, asa needful and justifiable 
relation ainong men, and that by per- 
sons of the first respectability; nor any 
thing of the obvious desire and stedfast 
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effort, to build up in this nation, a t 
political party, united on the point of per- 
petuating slavery throughout the south- 
ern country; nor yet any thing of the 
steady and astonishing increase among 
the human family, of the consumption of 
the entire products of the slave region 
here, thus laying the surest foundation 


for the continuance of slavery itself; to’ 


say nothing of these indications, the dif- 
ficulties of a perfect work of removal are 
every hour increased, by causes not only 
exterior to the subject itself, but exterior 
also tous. What eflect, for example, 
the discovery of the mouths of the Niger 
may produce on foreign, and especially 
commercial states, unfriendly to the for- 
mation of colonies purely American in 
such positions as finally to command all 
western and all interior Africa; or what 
eflect the intercourse of foreign states 
with the nations of interior Afriea, may 
_— on them, in rendering them un- 
avourable to our enterprise, and capable 
of resisting it;--or what position the 


West-India Islands are to assume in this’ 


great contest between justice and ava- 
rice,—Islands occupied by two and a 
half millions of blacks, of whom over one 
million are free, and now constitute an 
independent nation, and near a million 
more, held under a dubious yoke by less 
than a hundred thousand white men, are 
virtually freed by the recent and noble 
act of the Parliament of Great Britain; 
or what effect the character of these 
islands is to exert on our slave-holding 
region; or what Mexico and Texas, and 
Guatemala, (the two first hardly white, 
and the third wholly a coloured state,) 
are to do in reference to a race towards 
whom their sympathies are to be consi- 
dered warmer than towards us; or what 
the exasperated Indian tribes concen- 
trated into a compact state at the south 
western corner of our empire, united to 
kindred affiliated tribes stretching over 
interminable prairies from the Gulph of 
Mexico to the sources of the Mississippi, 
and touching through so many degrees 
of latitude the defenceless side of our 
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irresistibly to flow; and that is, that the 
cause of colonization must march with a 
far different pace from any thing yet ex- 
hibited, or else the removal of the black 
race is forever impossible, and all ho 
of the peaceful abolition of slavery by its 
aid is gone. 

Now it is not at all material to the 
present purpose whether we conclude, 
that the celoured race never can be re- 
moved from this nation, nor slavery ever 
be abolished in our land, through the in- 
fluence (direct or otherwise) of the cause 
of colonizatien; or whether we conclude 
that both are possible through its agen- 
cy, provided a new, steady and increas- 
ing impulse, equal to the growing ex- 
igency of the case can be given, to the 
cause of emancipation, so that the slaves 
may be emancipated to be sent off, and 
to the cause of justice, and public utility, 
that the means of their removal may be 
immediately provided. Under either 
aspect, the question recurs with equal 
force, what is to be done to insure suc- 
cess’—If the plan of colonization can 
not relieve this country of slavery, as 
that cause is now sustained, what can 
we do to make its action effectual? If, 
on the other hand, it never can be made 
to relieve the country, what in that case, 
is our duty in regard to slavery? In ei- 
ther case, the question resolves itself into 
this, what is our duty in regard to sla- 
very? 

It is not to be denied that for a time, 
the slave-holding public were not certain 
of the effects that colonization would 
produce on slavery. Now, however, 
they are settled in the conviction, that 
its whole influence is legitimately ad- 
verse to slavery. A curious proof of this 
occurred not long ago (as we learn from 
unquestionable authority) in Kentuc- 
ky; in one of whose courts, a man of 
the utmost integrity who had a suit de- 
pending with a slave who was sueing for 
his freedom, made oath, that he believed 
the friends of colonization had so preju- 








slave line, with the impassible barrier of 
the rocky mountains in their rear, and 
the noblest of all lines of defence, the 
Mississippi itself, tempting them in front, 
are to say about the relations of the 
black man whom they cherish, with the 
pale faces whom they detest;—how these 
ard similar difficulties, are to be met, 
conciliated, averted or Overcome, we 
confess passes our sagacity to foretell. 





diced the public mind against slavery, 
that he could not in that county, get 
justice done him in his controversy with 
the slave, and therefore asked, and what 
is still more to the point, obtained a 
change of the venue in the trial of the 
cause.—The difficulty however is, that 
this indirect influence against slavery 
neither operates fast enough nor strong 
enough, to make any considerable im- 
pression in eradicating slavery, as we 
have already shown;-—-and what is 





Out of the whole subject one result seems 


worse while we are relying on what it 
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is thus tardily doing, the time in which 
any peaceful remedy can ever be appli- 
ed, is passing irrevocably from us. A- 
in, the subject demands of us with 
imperious urgency, what will make it 
advance with a progress commensurate 
with our exigencies’ or, if nothing will 
= this, what else remains for us to 
d 
Colonization we have said, favours 
emancipation; and it is just as true, that 
emancipation does every thing for colo- 
nization. There was a time when many 
who advocated slavery, advocated colo- 
nization also; because, they supposed it 
would relieve slavery of its chief burden 
and opprobrium, by relieving it of the 
ressure of the free black population. ‘The 
te versatile Mr. Randolph afiorded a 
signal confirmation of this, by a process, 
which like every thing he did, was the 
reverse of all ordinary proceedings. At 
one time he was a friend of colonization, 
but afterwards he became its bitter foe. 
He has left behind him several wills dis- 
posing of his large estates; in one of 
which, written when he was the friend 
of colonization, he provided for the 
emancipation of all his numerous slaves; 
but in another and later one, written 
when he was its enemy, he divided them 
away with the same equanimity that he 
did his blooded horses. Indeed, without 
the strong support of the spirit of eman- 
cipation, the colonization cause must 
soon come toanend. At the commence- 
ment of eur operations, when it would 











probably have been impossible to find 
masters disposed to give up their slaves 
in sufficient numbers to make the first 
experiments, God opened the hearts of 
the free blacks in our behalf,and through- 
out the land they were our stedfast 
friends: insomuch, that of the first six or 


eight hundred colonists only a small pro- | 


portion were slaves. But the unmeasur- 


ed abuse lavished by some on the free |) 


blacks, as a means of showing the people 
the necessity for their removal, and ob- 


taining funds to do it with, exasperated | 


the abolitionists, who in their turn have 
so exasperated the free blacks, that as a 
class they are not the least decided ene- 
mies of colonization who are to be found 
among us. It is needless to attempt to 
urge this matter any longer on the free 
people of colour, at least in the free 
states. They consider it persecution, 
and revenge themselves by poisoning 
the minds even of the slaves to such a 
degree, that cases are not rare, in which 
great difficulty has been experienced in 
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inducing them te go to Liberia; and in- 
deed in which, under a false state of 
knowledge, they have totally refused to 

This might be easily avoided, by 
leaving the free blacks to their unbiassed 
choice. For none of them are so igno- 
rant as to suppose that slavery here is 
not a worse condition, than freedom in 
Africa; anc therefore, if they were at 
ease in regard to themselves, they would 
have no motive to prevent the removal 
of the slaves. But, indeed, the very re- 
verse; for they can all fully comprehend, 
that the hopes of future admission to 
equal privileges with the whites, to which 
they so fondly cling, if even realized, 
would be far more likely of accomplish- 
ment, after the removal of the slaves, 
than now. A few hundred thousand 
free persons of colour would be likely to 
occupy a very different condition, in a 
vast nation of white men, from what the 
same number of persons would in the 
same community, after you have made 
an addition of some millions of their bre- 
thren to it, as slaves. The late Duke of 
York, admitted Prince Saunders the A- 
frican, to his private table; while the 
semi-savage Bourgois of Guadaloupe, 
tried to make a revolution, because their 
brothers and cousins of the half-blood, 
were placed by the mother country ona 
footing of something like equality with 
themselves. Citizen Granville was aid- 
de-camp to one of Buonaparte’s mar- 
shalls of the empire; and yet among us, 











he was not allowed to dine at the public 


| table of a steam-boat, although he was 
| at that moment the confidential agent of 


the government of a foreign and inde- 
pendent state! The principle here in- 
volved is exceedingly simple; and if our 
free coloured population are blindly re- 
solved to abide their destiny among us, 
and were once allowed to rest in that 


determination, they would immediately 


ee 














see that their interest, as well as ours, 
and the slave’s, required that every one 
of these should leave America. We are 
bold to say: then, that one of the simplest 
elements in the success of the cause of 
colonization, is to respect even the un- 
founded prejudices of the free blacks, 
and to conciliate their good will, by the 
most distinct assurances, that if they 
choose to remain among us, they are 10 
be permitted to do so; and that we will 
take no part, either in legislating, perse- 
cuting, abusing, or any other way co- 
ercing them out of the country. 











I am far from intending by these remarks 
to countenance the extremely foolish preten- 
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sions that are set up, by some on the part of 
the free negroes; or object that they have any 
right whatever to demand a residence, in these 
states. The right of expatriation, is in the the- 
ory of modern constitutions, an inalienable per- 
sonal right. Corresponding to it, the right to 
allow citizenship, is a right of pure sovereign- 
ty. Either of these may be, as to the court of 
conscience, exercised amiss. Buta nation has 
the same right to refuse bad citizens, asa man 
has to forsake a bad government. And no pro- 
position is capable of clearer proof, than that 
any commonwealth, may remove, by force if 


need be, any portion of its inhabitants, when- |, 


ever the of the whole requires it. Ifthe 
good of the part removed is also promoted, the 
case is strengthened. 
where they are carried is advanced, the mat- 
ter, even admits of no cavil. But, if added to 
all, those removed were hurtful where they 
were, and had not even the common claims of 
residence, the case is one that might become 
imperious duty. While, therefore, a differ- 
ent course is now called for by every consi- 
deration; the free blacks ought to understand 
their real position; and the mad abolitionists, 
if a glimmer of ‘reason is left to them, ought 
to see to what they are driving them. 

The importance however of coloniz- 
ing slaves, in preference to free blacks, 
is in the rate of two millions to three 
hundred thousand; even if we suppose 
the condition of the former to be univer- 
sally as good as that of the latter; which 
not a slave, nor a free black, nor any 
enlightened creature in the universe, ex- 
cept a slave owner, believes. And here 
the spirit of freedom, comes with mighty 
effect in aid of the cause of colonization. 
Indeed, there is one advantage in the 
actual process of colonizing slaves, a- 
bove that of colonizing free persons, 
which renders the former easy and ef- 
fectual under circumstances which pre- 
vent the latter, even where you have 
the full consent of the parties. The free 
blacks cannot be colonized, at a less ex- 
pense than thirty or forty dollars each; 
and this fund is difficult to be gotten to 
a small amount, and perhaps never can 
be realised to the amount necessary to 
effect the object in view. Even the ce- 
lebrated land bill of Mr. Clay, which was 
looked to as the means of providing an 
ample fund; even had it passed in its 
original shape, which it never will per- 
haps, would not have afforded much aid 
to this cause. For when we remember 
that it has been the want of inclination 
rather than of ability which has prevent- 
ed the general and state governments 
from taking up this cause long ago, it is 
vain to solace ourselves with any hopes 
founded on a future use of the aulllis 
lands. Besides, when we call to mind 
the mode in which our public lands have 
been too frequently acquired, it seems 
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not desirable to repose a noble charity 

on such a base. The African came to our 

hemisphere under the pretext of relieving 

the Indian from oppression; and now it 

would indeed be a mournful consummae 

tion, to restore him with the proceeds of 
Indian injustice. On the other hand, to 

colonize a slave, requires no fund. A 

year’s wages of an adult male slave, will 

carry him to Africa, and support him 

there a year in comfort. A year’s wages 

of almost any slave family, wall remove 

them all. So it only needs that masters 

who intend to colenize their slaves 
should give them one year of time more 

than they intended; or keep them one 
year longer, and pay for their labour, or 
hire them ovt for wages, and a fund 

perfectly sufficient is always at command, 
in the bodies of the emigrants themselves. 
Every family of slaves in the United 
States could be colonized in comfort in 
Africa, without costing or requiring one 
farthing, beyond the slave himself given 
up by his master, and a year’s labour 
(more or less) given by the slave! ‘Then 
is it not true, that emancipation is to do 
every thing for colonization? Is not the 
great desideratum of colonization, to 
press by every prudent.means the cause 
of emancipation? ‘Then let no man be 
deceived by the madness of the aboli- 
tionists, when they say we love and fa- 
vour slavery. We hate slavery; and we 
have been trying te show that the true 
policy of colonization, not less than clear 
duty to God and man, requires us to 
hasten the progress of gradual emanci- 
pation. ‘The wise and noble course 
heretofore taken, in reference to this 
subject, by the Maryland Colonization 
Society, illustrates this reasoning in prac- 
tice, and shows clearly, though unhap- 
pily to no great extent, the influence of 
these principles on each other. 

If it should be said, that the American 
Colonization Society has always had 
more upplications for removal than they 
had the means of granting; we may re- 
ply, that this is one thing to be cured, 
that they may be able to grant every 
application; and the other thing is, to 
make the applications so numerous, as 
to give us a certain prospect of the era- 
dication of slavery, in a reasonable time. 
If it is said, that the colony cannot receive 
with safety, as many as should be sent, 
to effect any such object as we are con- 
sidering, then the answer is, establish 
new colonies. At any rate, this enter- 
prise is too large and the stock too great, 
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to trust upon a single experiment, or 
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risk in a few hands; or, if it be urged, 
that no number of colonies could receive 
all our goloured population, nor even its 
annual increase; then we s. v, that the 
whole system of colonization is utterly 
incompetent as a remedy for slavery. 
And this is the point most vitally at issue. 
Can we make it eradicate slavery: and 
if we can, how is it to be done: or if we 
cannot, what other course shall we pur- 
sue? 

Slavery presents a very varied aspect 
in the different states. In some, where 
the products of labour are not so valua- 
ble as to offer a temptation to overwork 
them, nor the means of subsistence so 
scanty as to make it needful to limit their 
food, their condition is far better, than 
those who know slavery only by report, 
can easily believe. Whereas, in te 
where opposite causes act, their state is 
more deplorable than can be easily ima- 
gined. So also very opposite sentiments 
prevail, in different slave states, and even 
in diflerent parts of the same state, in 
relation to the general subject. Let the 
ancient commonwealth of Virginia illus- 
trate this point. Her trans-Allechany 





region is as decidedly an anti-slavery re- 
gion, in its sentiments and feelings as 
any part of America, while its tide water 
region is as blindiy devoted to this horri- 
ble iniquity, and as irretrievably undone 
by it, in all its moral, intellectual, and 
physical interests, as any portion of our 
country. We hardly knew whether it 
was most becoming to weep, or to mock, 
when the ancient and rich school at 
Williamsburg, was announced no great 
great while ago as having commenced its 
yearly session, with.a number of students 
less by two than the number of its pro- 
fessors! No wonder, we thought! And 
this is the school, one of whose numerous 
professors, stands forth as the public 
apologist of slavery! Yea, of the slavery 
which has left him only five-sevenths of 
one boy, to teach!—But, to return; be- 
tween those two districts, are the two 
remaining great natural divisions of Vir- 
ginia; namely, the valley between the 
mountains, and the region between tide 
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latitude, (excepting the low lands of 


Virginia,) we find the transition country, 
in which the great contest is now wag- 
ing, and where perhaps free opinions 
have already gained the mastery. While 
from thence to the extreme southern 
part of our territory, the great mass of 
the people are thoroughly settled in the 
determination to perpetuate slavery. It 
is not long since a gentleman of great 
worth, himself a native, had a present- 
ment by the Grand Jury of one of the 
southern counties of Virginia, found 
against him, although himself a large 
slave holder, for uttering too liberal 
opinions in relation to slavery. And still 
more recently, one of the worthiest citi- 
zens of Georgia, has been exposed to a 
newspaper persecution for the same of- 
fence. 

Now, the cause of colonization has 
undoubtedly been presented in these 
three great divisions of the country, ina 
totally different relation as it regards 
slavery. At the north it has been advo-_ 
cated as hostile to slavery. In the middle 
district it has been variously presented 
to the public, according to the opinions 
of those who advocated its claims; some 
times as the only relief against slavery, 
at others as the only mode of — 
ing it by making it safe, andekeeping it 
in bounds. ‘This fact will clearly appear 
to those who have had the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with a series of 
addresses delivered before the Coloniza- 
tion Society of Kentucky, from 1828 to 
1834 successively by Governor Pope, 
Mr. Clay, R. J. Breckenridge, Judge 
Mays, President Young, and Lieut. 
Governor Morehead, all of which, except 
perhaps the first, were published and 
extensively circulated by the society; 
and which are referred to here, as exhi- 
biting nearly all the various shades of 
opinion held in the transition district. 
But in the southern section, the subject 
has been exhibited, as an effort not in- 
consistent with slavery in any of its re- 
lations, but altogether addressing itself 
to the interest of the master. Indeed, 
for along period the parent society did 





water and the Alleghany, shading off the || not send any agents into the southern 
opinions on this painful subject, from the || country; and since the public mind is 
one to the other of the extremes indicated || more distinctly settled as to the real in- 
above. And so perhaps we might class || fluence of the cause, the hatred and op- 
off tiie whole nation by other lines. Be-|! position in many quarters are so intense, 
ginning at the extreme north and com-|| that at the Capitol of South Carolina, a 
ing down nearly to the Chesapeake, we || mob not only drove the Rev. Mr. Pin- 
find a population unanimous and deter-|| ney from their city, but way-laid the 
mined in their hostility to slavery;—from || public conveyance in which he was sup- 


thence to the parallel of 36° 30! north’: posed to be, and stopped it on the high 
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road, with the avowed purpose of in- 
flicting some indignity upon his person, 
because he had ventured to relate in a 
discourse, some of the things which he 
had become acquainted with in Africa, 
in regard to the condition of the black 
race there. 

These things are stated, not to cast 
blame any where; but to show that, 
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those who rely on the present operations | 
of colonization to eradicate slavery, rely | 
on that which does not, which will not, 
and which some of its principal organs 
declare cannot, and others assert was 
never meant to, operate against slavery; 
in any direct manner; and therefore, not 
openly at all, except where anti-slavery 
is better received, even than itself. Then 
we must aid its indirect influences, by 
other causes; or we must find new en- 
gines; or we must abandon all hope of 
giving freedom to the slave. 

There are several methods by which 
the subject may he reaehed; as_ there 
are several tribunals, so to speak, having 
more or less influence in relation to it. 
Let us for a moment consider a few of 
these, that we may decide who are to be 
addressed, and then how they are to be 
moved, in this great work. 

There are first the slaves themselves; 
and one mode of ending slavery among 
us, is by their nn But it is 
a fearful and bloody mode: full of desola- 
tion, sin, and woe. Justum bellum, qui- 
bus necessarium; et pia arma, quibus, 
nulla nisi in armis, relinquiiur spes. So 
thought the heathen annalist; and so 
think, alas! our erring brethren in all 
ages of the world: and so our fierce spi- 
rits feel amid every recital of human 
wrongs, and forgetting the heavenly pre- 
cepts of meekness and forbearance, are 

rone to leap for joy, when every chain 
is broken, even though its fragments 
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a double capacity, to which we might 
address ourselves. The right namely, 
residing in every slave owner, to relin- 
quish his ownership, and let his slaves 
go free; and then the right residing in a 
majority of the members of all slave hold- 
ing communities, even though many of 
them should own none themselves, to 
use the authority of the state to abolish 
slavery. ‘That is, the individual, and 
the social powers of men over this sub- 
ct. 

The Legislatures of most of the slave 
holding states, and the sovereign body 
of the people in all, have of course the 
power to regulate this as well as all other 
munieipal concerns, and to put an end 
to it, when, and as they please. So also 
the general government is expressly in- 
vested with power to prevent the migra- 
tion, as well as the importation of slaves, 
and that in the very same clause of the 
federal constitution. And this power 
was exercised before the one to prevent 
importation, in the case of the north 
western territory; as afterwards in the 
cases of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, made 
out of that territory; and again, in re- 
gard to all the public domain north of 
the state of Missouri, in the famous con- 
troversy regarding her admission into 
the Union. ‘The exercise of this power 
by Congress would now be very diffi- 
cult—as regards any state already con- 
stituted; and it is certainly not to be 
expected, so long as the Congress itself 
tolerates slavery in its most debasing 
forms in the District of Columbia, under 
its own daily notice. But the exercise 
of their power by the several states, is 
the fair, true and simple method of reach- 
ing the question, and settling all the po- 
litical aspects of the subject. And it is 
a work to which they are all invited, by 
the highest considerations of their own 


clash over the oppressor “prostrate in 
in the dust.” Oppression, maketh even 
a wise man mad. Then how shall it 
fail to infuriate those, who are ruled only 
by the lowest passions of our nature?— 


advantage, not less than by the most so- 
lemn calls of humanity and justice. But 
as it is notso much the political as the re- 
ligious aspect of the case here to be ex- 
hibited, we pass from this part of the 





e reject and renounce this method 
forever; and God avert its horrors from 
us, and from our children! If all other 
modes fail, this mode will follow with 
dark and terrible remunerations. But 
other modes need not fail. Oui business 
is with the hearts and consciences of the 
owners of slaves, and not with the slaves 
themselves. And if we are but wise, all 
may yet be well, 

mong those who have the right to 





act authoritively on this subject, there is 





subject. 

The remaining course is, to reach in- 
dividuals as such,--especiatly individuals 
who own slaves. For if this can be 
done, in every case, of course, slavery is 
atanend. For it is a gross perversion 
of truth, palmed on the credulity of men, 
to say that any state of this Union for- 
ces any man to own slaves. And we 
have demonstrated that the slave con- 
tains within himself the most ample 
fund for his own removal. There is 
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therefore nothing which prevents the 
speedy emancipation, and perhaps, if we 
are prompt and energetic, the removal of 
all the slaves in this land, but the un- 
willingness of the slave holders to give 
them up; and this is true, as well of eve- 
ry family as of the whole,—of every man, 
as of every state. It is therefore arrant 
hypocrisy, or childish folly, for men to 
—— that they desire to emancipate, 
ut are not permitted by law, when all 
Africa, besides all non-slave holding 
America, is open to their manumitted 
slaves; or to say that their slaves shall 
be colorized whenever the means can be 
procured, when the slaves themselves 
could make the means, in a single year; 
vr to declare, they shall be free as soon 
as they are fit, and yet use no adequate 
means to prepare them for liberty. 

How then are the consciences of men 
to be best reached, on this subject? Will 
you say, by converting them to God? I 
Say, amen, with all my heart! But, how 


then are we to consider those professors 
of religion, who being converted, still 
have no conscience on this subject? 
Why, it would seem, either that con- 
verting a man to Jesus Christ does not 
give him a conscience about slavery, or 
else those individuals are hardly so con- 


verted,—or even if this be not so, how 
can the people of God exhort others, in 
relation to a point in which they are 
equally guilty? Here then is the point 
to which we must come at last; slavery 
must be purged away from God’s people 
before it can be from the world; the su 
ject must be taken up as a subject of 
Christian duty; and who besides the 
church of Christ, shall take up such a 
question? 

Let us for a moment suppose that sla- 
very can be abolished without the direct 
action of the church of God; it is strik- 
ing to observe even in that case, how 
different the process would be. Suppose 
Maryland were to pass a law freeing the 

ost-naii of slaves, ata givenage. Proba- 

ly not ten per cent. of the slaves would 
go free under it; although the state would 
clear itself'of a slave popuiation by the 
removal of them by their owners to some 
other quarter. Then Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri follow the example; 
and the slave line is carried down four 
degrees of latitude, and three-quarters 
of a million of slaves are removed, and 
the larger part perhaps pushed down 
upon the rice and cotton and sugar 
country, to hasten the crisis there. We 
celebrate these matters as triumphs; and 
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after waging a new eontest in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and other states 
in succession, we finally concentrate the 
black race upon the lower Mississippi; 
and then comes the havoc of servile war' 
Now turn the picture. The Church of 
.God takes up and denounces slavery as 
a crying sin. The people marvel that it 
was ever looked on in any other light; 
the followers of the Lamb, are united 
against it; Christians emancipate and co- 
lonize their slaves;—as religion speeds, 
emancipation speeds;—as the church pu- 
rifies herself, her example purifies the 
world around her; and the hearts of the 
people melt before the glorious light of 
gospel truth, and the whole land deli- 
vered from the yoke of sin, breaks in 
succession every yoke that we had im- 
posed! He who would see these methods 
of deliverance contrasted in practice, let 
him look at the conduct of the just and 
wise Nehemiah, and then turn his eye 
upon the frightful picture of Hayti. 
Never, it seems to me, could a clearer 
case be presented. We wish to colo- 
nize Africa, and at the same time, if 
possible, free our African slaves. We 
cannot colonize Africa without the slaves; 
therefore, Christ demands the slaves; 
and his church ought to say so and give 
them up. But we want the slaves free 
also, independently of all considerations 
of African colonization, because slavery 
is sinful and contrary to the spirit of 
Christ; and his church ought to say so, 
and let them go free. The first part of 
this statement has long ago been sanc- 
tioned by all the evangelical churches in 


| our land, and has oceupied too much per- 


haps of our present space. What is pro- 
per to be said in relation to the latter pro- 
position, is therefore postponed to some 
future occasion. 


—————— 


MISSION OF BALTIMORE, 


This article we now publish extract- 
ed from the Quarterly Register. of 
the American Education Society for 
Nov. 1830, is a translation, from a 
publication in France, entitled ‘“The 
Annals of the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Faith.” To this Society, its 
Missionaries report, and their ac- 

















counts are published in the above 


|| paper; undoubtedly when published 


they had not the least idea that this 
should be seen by an American, and 
in part be republished in the United 
States. 
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The article is an account of the 
—~ council held in this city, in 
829, it was published under the 
head of ‘Mission of Baltimore.’ We 


republish it in our paper, because of 
its local character and the interest 
that must be felt in the subject, by 
every man who is desirous of know- 
ing what Papists are doing here and 
in Europe. 


“We may assert,” observes the Edi- 
tor of the ‘Annales,’ that Archbishop 
Whitfield, although born in England, be- 
longs to the diocese of Lyons; there he 
pursued his ecclesiastical studies, at the 
seminary of St. lreneeus, and received 
there all his orders, even to that of the 

riesthood. He had been a pupil of M. 
Maréchal, he had followed him to the 
United States, had become his grand- 
vicar, and finally his successor—after 
having been fermed, by this able master, 
to the episcopal ministry and to aposto- 
lic virtues. 

“One of the first acts of the new Arch- 
bishop has been to make the pastoral 
visitation of his diocese, which is very 
flourishing. His clergy is composed of 
filty-two Priests, who, having been ge- 
nerally educated by the gentleman of St. 
Sulpitius, are full of zeal and learning. 
He then cor.veked a national council, 
which met at Baltimore in October last. 
The prelates present at the council were 
Messrs. James Whitfield, archbishop of 
Baltimore; Benedict Joseph Flaget, bi- 
shop of Bardstown; John England, 
bishop of Charleston and grand-vicar of 
East Florida; Edward Fenwick, bishop 
of Cincinnati; Joseph Rosati, bishop of 
St. Louis and administrator of New Or- 
leans; Benedict Fenwick, bishop of Bos- | 
ton. Four bishops of the United States 
failed to attend .the council, namely, M. 
Henry Conwell, bishop of Philadelphia; 
M. John Dubois, bishop of New York; 
M. Michael Portier, bishop of Mobile, 
and M. John David, bishop of Mauricas- 
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tro and coadjutor of Bardstown. M. 
Dubois had embarked for Europe the 
preceding month, and M. Portier had 
not returned from his own voyage thi- 
ther. M. Dubois had sent his proxy to 
M. David, whom some indisposition pre- 
vented from appearing, and thus M, Du- 
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native of [freland, and missionary in 
Kentucky; and M. de Nékéré, a Belgian 
riest, and missionary in Louisiana, has 

en appuinted bishop of New Orleans. 
M. William Mathews, administrator of 
Philadelphia, attended in the bishop’s 
room. ‘The other members were, Measrs. 
John Tessier and John Power, grand- 
vicars, the one of Baltimore and the 


| other of New York, Father Dziérozinski, 


Superior of the Jesuits;* M. Carriére, of 
St. Sulpice, providentially in America; 
Messrs. Louis Deluol and Edward Dam- 
phoux, theologians, of the seminary of 
Baltuumore; M. Francis Patrick Kenrick, 
theologian of Mgr. the Bishop of Bards- 
town; M. Simon Bruté, theologian of 
Mer. the Bishop of Charleston; M. De- 
barth, theologian of Mgr. the Bishop of 
Cincinnati; M Augustus Jean-Jean, the- 
ologian of Mer. the Bishop of St. Louis; 
M. Anthony Blane, theologian of Mer. 
the Bishop of Boston, and M. Michael 
Wheeler, theologian of the administrator 
of Philadelphia; M. Chanche had the 
care of ceremonies. | 
“The Prelates arrived in succession 
at Baltimore. Mgr. the Bishop of 
Charleston, arrived first, preached in the 
capital on the 20th of September, and, 
while waiting for the opening of the 
council, made a journey to Emmeisburgh, 
where he visited the seminary of St. 
Mary; and the boarding-school of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Mer. Flaget ar- 
rived at Washington, September 19th, 
with Messrs. the Bishops of Cincinnati 
and St. Louis; he is Dean of the Bishops 
of the United States; he lodged at the 
seminary with Mer. Rosati. Mer. Fen- 
wick continued some days at Washing- 
ton. Mer. Fenwick of Boston is a cou- 
sin of Mgr. the Bishop of Cincinnati, 
and has exercised the ministry at Balti- 
more, Charleston, and other cities of the 
United States.. Before opening the.coun- 
cil, the Prelates held preliminary sittings, 
to regulate the subject and order of the 
deliberations, to decide. points of juris- 
diction and to prepare matters. It was 
remarked that the Hishons and the theo- 
logians were of very different countries. © 
| Two of the Bishops were born in the 
United States, one in France, one in 
[reland, one in England, and one in 
Italy. Among the theologians, also, 
were individuals from France, Poland, 





bois was not represented. M. Conwell 
had just returned from Europe, and 
could not attend the council. The Sove- 





reign Pontiff, we learn, has given a coad- 
jutor to this prelatein M. Kenrick, a 
2 


| Ireland, Germany, &c. Sometimes it has 
been supposed there was a rivalry be- 
tween the Irish and French. M. Flaget, 








* See article Jesuits. 
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however who is a Frenchman, had cho- : 


sen an Irishman for his theologian; and 
M. Engiand, who is an Irishman, had 
reciprocally made choice of a Frenchman. 

“The opening of the council was on 
Sunday, October 4th, in the cathedral 
church of Baltimore. Mgr. the Arch- 
bishop celebrated a solemn mass; he had 
fixed that day for receiving his pallium, 
which was placed on him by Mer. the 
Bishop of Bardstown, the eldest of the 
Bishops. ‘The sermon was preached by 
Mgr. the Bishop of Charleston. ‘The 
Bishops then held their first session. 
Every day there was a session in the 
morning, preceded by a grand-mass. On 
Menday, Mer. the Bishop of Bardstown 
officiated; on Tuesday, Mgr. the Bishop 
of Charleston, and so on, in the order 
of seniority. Beside the morning ses- 
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sion, attended only by the Bishops and 
the administrator of Philadelphia, there | 
was, at 4 P. M. a congregation, at which 
were also the members of the second 
rank. 

“Mer. the Archbishop of Baltimore 
had invited the sufiragans to prepare a 
list of questions to be discussed in coun-| 
cil Several points suggested by the | 
Bishops were collected, and the result | 
was a series of questions and subjects to, 
form the matter of deliberation. These 
questions were arranged under three 
heads—faith and discipline, the sacra- 
ments, and the conduct of ecclesiastics. 
Mention was then made of the diocesan 
synod held under M. Carroll in 1791, ) 
and of the regulations which were made 
in it, and whether they subsisted still, 
and what was their authority? They 
deliberated on the powers mutually 
granted each other by the Bishops; the 
reserved cases, and the powers to be giv- 
en to priests. They discussed the na- 
ture of the promise made by each priest 
at his ordination, and the obligation re-‘ 
sulting from it. ‘They deliberated on the | 
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manner of proceeding against ecclesias- || 4,, 
ties; on the reading of the Holy Scrip- | 
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necessary that there be established a pe- 
riodical, to appear once in three months, 
in the manner of the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view, which should be entirely devoted 
to the concerns of the Catholic religion. 
Since many of the dioceses have no sem- 
inaries, and it would be difficult to es- 
tablish them in all places, it was propo- 
sed to form a central seminary, or com- 
mon college fer the whole metropolitical 
jurisdiction; where young persons should 
be educated at a low cost, and prepared 
for the functions of the priesthood. Re- 
ligious societies for education engaged 
attention also, especially those for fe- 
males; likewise brethren associated for 
Christian schools, with the means of 
giving them permanency; churches to be 
built; what is necessary to be done in 
regard to ‘Trustees, and the means of 
repressing their pretensions.* It 1s 
known what disputes and scandals have 
arisen on this subject in several dioceses, 
and ut may be said that it is one of the 





* The subject of trustees, is one that excites 
great uneasiness among those who are the real 
servants of the Pope, and the desire by the 
people of having them for several churches in 
different dioceses is in the words of the report, 
one of the greatest scourges of the churches in 
the United States. One who is not familiar 
with the history of the Romish church, will 
wonder what excitement this is among them, 
that scourges their church;—we will explain— 
In Europe and Catholic countries, all the pro- 
perty is in the hands of the priesthood. In 
Protestant countries, churches are built by the 
people, and the oe gy appoint trustees for 
their property. The cathedral in this city 
has a certain number of trustees of the proper- 
ty, who have charge thereof. The people 
think, and they think justly, if their mone 
and labour be expended in erecting the build- 
ings, they should have the privilege of ap- 
pointing trustees of it, in whom they can con- 
fide. ‘The Priests do not like this. The hie- 
rarchy from one end of the country to the other 
are jealous of these things. That the people 
should have any thing to do with the churches 
troubles them very much! The propriety of 


| the people appointing trustees, is plain to eve- 


ry one who believes the Prieshood can err; 
se who believe them to be so infallible 
that they cannot, or at least so good that they 


tures by the faithful: on the Douav ver- | will not, might be brought to their senses by 
ion: ditions of ‘hle Soeie. || losing all the churches, &c. which are in their 
sion; on the editions of the Bible Socie- | s , 


ties; on the writings of Protestants 
against the faith, and on the prohibition 
to read them. ‘They were above all. 
occupied respecting the circulation of. 
books proper to make the Catholic faith 
known, and to answer the objections of 
its enemies; and whether it would not be 


expedient to establish a printing-office | 


consecrated particularly to this object, 
whence should issue both books of piety 











and school-books? It was also thought! 


ands. Protestants do not trust such things to 


| their pastors, they act wisely, they act from 


it 
’ 
i 


the advice of their ministers, who know them- 
selves to be but men. Those men who of all 
other on the earth should blush when such a 
subject is mentioned, have, not only the assur- 
ance to aim at getting the property in their 
hands, but have the audacity to send to a fo- 
reign country the information, that the Coun- 
cil has consulted what means are necessary to 
repress the pretensions of the trustees appoint- 
ed by the people. What have our timore 
Catholics and the Trustees of the Cathedral to 
say On this subject? 
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greatest scourges in the United States. 
Another point agitated was the uniform- 
ity of catechisms, rituals, and books of 
prayers. Other questions, on which de- | 
liberations were held, related to the sa- 
craments, principally baptism, confirm- 
ation, the eucharist, marriage, mixt mar- 
riages; the duties of ecclesiastics, their 
costume, &c. 

‘She council, which had commenced 
qn Sunday the 4th of November, was 
finished on Sunday the 18th. Jt was 
not thought proper to publish its acts, 
until they had been approved at Rome, 
whither they have been sent.* On the 
evening of its termination, the Bishops 
resolved on the preparation of a pastoral 
letter addressed by them in common to 
the Catholics of the United States, 
This Pastoral, which is dated on the 
17th of October, is signed by Mer. the 
Archbishop, the other Bishops and the 
administrator of Philadelphia. 

“They first congratulate themselves 
on the progress of Religion in those 
countries; a progress arising from the 
concourse of happy circumstances—the 
zeal of the missionaries, the emigrations 
from Europe, the acquisition of new ter- 
ritories, and arrival of new evangelical 
laborers; but it is necessary to provide 
for a succession in the ministry since. it 
cannot be imagined that new mission- 
aries will be arriving continually from 
Europe. The Bishops even declare that 
they are no longer disposed to permit | 
that priests, who are in bad esteem else- 
where, should be received into the United 
States, to create schisms and scandals 
there, as has sometimes happened. The 
Prelates desire to return thanks for the 
sane assistance they have received 
rom a benevolent society in France, and 
exhort the Catholics of the United States 








to do something also for the maintenance | 


of their Church. They then invite at- 
tention to the education of their children, 
their duties on this subject, and the care 
of procuring good schools. ‘They de- 
plore the too widely spread prejudices 
against the Catholics, to dissipate which, 
aitempts have lately been made. For 
this object a journal, ‘The Catholic Mis- 





* Nothing is more common than to hear Ro- 
man Catholics disclaim the connection they 
have with the Pope to be one that infringes on 
their liberties. See here, what the reverend 








Bishops in council assembled have to say: ‘‘It 
was not thought to publish,’’ even the 
doings of a Council of Bishops of high standing, 
until seen and approved of by the Pope. Has 


the Pope approved? If so, when will they be 
published? ’ 





: 
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cellany,’ has been published in the South- 
ern States; but it has not been sustained 
and it is found the editor must discontin- 
ue it. Other publications, for similar 
Objects, have lately been made at Bos- 
ton and at Harford. The Prelates urge 
the encouragement of them. They an- 
nounce that they have formed an associ- 
ation to publish elementary booxs proper 
fer schools, and which should be freed 
of all that might give to young persons 
false ideas of religion. They persuade 
the faithful to be on their guard against 
unauthorized versions of the Scripture; 
and recommend, as the best translation, 
that of Douay for the Old ‘Testament, 
and that of Rhetmst for the New: these 
are, say they, the best in English. They 
then oppose, but with as much modera- 
tion as necessity, those pretensions, 
which are contrary to the rights of the 
Church—which are, the pretensions of 
the trustees, whom they do not name, 
but point out with sufficient clearness. 
They close, by exhorting the faithful to 
observe exactly the practices of religion, 
and to keep themselves from that spirit 
of indifference, which, under the varnish 
of liberalism, tends to confound truth 
with error, by representing all religions 
as equally good. Such,” says the editor, 
‘is the substance of this pastoral letter, 
which is full of wisdom, nobleness and 
iety. 

“The Bishops have throughout,” he 
continues, “‘discovered, in this council, a 
happy agreement, and a lively solicitude 
for the interests of religion; and we have 
reason to believe that this assembly will 
contribute powerfully to the prosperity 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. For this we are_under obligation 
to Mgr. the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
who conceived the design of the coun- 
cil, and directed its deliberations; and 
who, in all his connexions with his col- 
leagues, has shown himself worthy of 
the important vocation he had to fulfil.” 


The late Archbishop Whitfield, in 
a letter from this city, dated June 
27, 1829, writes as follows to the 
Society in France, which has also 
been printed in the above paper. 

“The diocese of Baltimore compre- 
hends the State of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. Maryland is a 
State situatad between the Potomae and 
Pennsylvania, occupying the two sides 


+ Of this version, we will in some future 
number give a history and a specimen of the 
annotations affixed. 
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of Chesapeake bay, in its upper part 
bounded on the east by the State of 
Delaware; it has from 13 to 14,000 square 
miles. ‘Ihe District of Columbia isa 
small territory, ten miles square; situated 
on the two banks of the Potomac. This 
territory has been detached from Mary- 
land and Virginia, and made indepen- 
dent of these and all other States of the 
Republie, for the free assembling of the 


| 


Congress, and the residence of the pres-_ 


ident, and all the other officers of the | The churches of the Catholics are five; 


Washing- | 


United States’ Government. 
ton is its principal city. 

“Maryland has 407,000 inhabitants, 
the district 33,000; in all 440,000. Of 
this population, about 113,000 are blacks, | 
of whom three quarters are slaves. 
The Catholics may amount to 60 or 80, 
000, of whom 6 or 7,000 are in the Dis- 
trict. 

“Maryland has for its principal city 





Baltimore, which reckons 80,000 inhab- | 


itants. It was but a hamlet in 1750: 
now it is a great and superb city, with | 
magnificent streets, a crowd of monu- | 
ments and.important institutions, and a | 
much-frequented harbor. The Catho-| 
lics are a fifth of the population. ‘The | 
rest is divided into a multitude of sects, 
the principal of which, are the Presby- 
terians, E;piscopalians and Methodists. 
Then come the Anabaptists, the Qua- 
kers, the Universalists, the Unitarians, 





Sweedenborgians, or people of the New 
Jerusalem,some Jews, &c. It is to be 
remarked, that all these sects, the first 
three especially, are divided by schisins 
and intestine dissensions. The sect of 
Episcopalians, for example, which sepa- 
rated trom the English Church at the 
period of the revolution of this country, 
in 1776, is actually on the eve of suffer- 
ing a new schism: one party verges to- 





ward Arminianism, and wishes to pre- 
serve the hierarchy; the other inclines 


vours to introduce the popular forms of 
the Presbyterians. . It is now two years 
since their last Bishop, James Kemp, 
died; and notwithstanding repeated ef- 
forts of the electors, they have not yet 
been able to agree on the choice of a 
successor. 

“Already has a great schism occurred 
among the Methodists; they are divided 
into Orthodox and Radicals; the first re- 
tain the Bishops, the second have entire- 
M shaken off the yoke of those pretended 

relates. From the ranks of the Qua- 
kers, who are ordinarily so peaceable and 


strongly toward Gomarism, and endea- 


| 














tolerant, not to say indifferent, aroce five 
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or six years since, a bold and enterpris- 
ing man, who has drawn the half of his 
seet into deism. ‘The name of this new 
apostle is Hicks. On all sides new tem- 
ples are rising to receive his proselytes, 
while the old are deserted. 

**All these sects have at Baltimore a 
great number of ministers and churches; 
of the latter some are sufficiently large 
and beautiful, but all are entirely eclipsed 
by our own superb metropolitian church. 


the metropolitan, the old chureh of St. 
Peter which supplied its place until 1821 
and in which the parochial service is 
still performed during the week; the 
church of St. John, particularly destined 
for the Germans; that of St. Patrick, and 


| that of St. Mary, which is the church 


of the seminary and of the college of 
the same name. ‘There is also a chape! 
in the hospital, possessed by the Sisters 
of Charity, where the hely sacrifice is 
celebrated very frequently. 

“The metropolitan church, of which 
Mer. Carroll had laid the foundation, 
was happily completed by Mgr. Mar- 
échal, who has formed of it the most 
beautiful religious monument in the Un- 
ited States. It has an organ equal to 
that of Notre Dame at Paris, and a 
choir, that executes the most difficult 
pieces, as well as can be eflected in cath- 
edrals best furnished, in this respect, 
whether in France or Italy. This abil- 
ily of our musicians contributes to pro- 
duce a happy effect on the Protestants, 
whose worship is so naked and dry.* The 
principal altar, the paintings, the orna- 
ments—all befit the metropolitan church 
of the United States. 'The body of the 
house is in form of a cross, has its nave 
its two aisles, its choir, and the sanctu- 
ary ina circular form. It is 166 feet 
in length, (without reckoning the portico 
which will be 24 feet,) and 77 in breadth 
the diameter of the dome is 60 feet with- 
in, and 77 on the outside. Its height, 





*I wonder if Jesus Christ or any of his 
Apostles ever conceived such a plan of adding 
members to his church. Protestant ministers 
preach the Gospel which Christ and his Apos- 
tles preached. Romish Priests do not aim much 
at changing the heart, nor do they injure them- 
selves preaching—the ringing of the bell dur- 
ing mass—the elevating of the host—the de- 
claiming on the unity, holiness, catholicity 
and apostolicity of the church—the music of 
the choir—the splendor of the altar, and beau- 
ty of the paintings, are the things which at- 
tract Protestants. Be it so—we pity those 
Protestants that will leave the Bible, the sim- 
ple unadorned Gospel of Christ, the way of 
salvation by faith in him, for this way. 
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from the base to the summit, is 116 feet, 
and it is surmounted by a cross 11 feet 
high. ‘The two towers, which it is pro- 
posed soon to erect on the front of the 
church, will be 120 feet high. 

This beautiful church, built on the 
highest ground in Baltimore, overlooks 
the whole city and its vicinity, including 
the bay, which is ordinarily covered 
with ships, The Protestants themselves 
consider the cathedral as the ornament 
and honor of their city, and frequent it 
with an interest almost equal t) that of 
the Catholics. 

“The church of St. Patrick, erected 
by the labors of the worthy M. Moran- 
ville, a French priest, its last pastor, who 
has left a name so dear and venerated in 
this parish, is a considerable building, of 
a noble and light construction, with an 
organ, and a clock sufficiently lofty. 

“The church of St. John, is not in- 
deed so large, but still excites an interest. 
That of the seminary and college of St. 
Mary isa building in the Gothic style, 
and of remarkable taste. Divine ser- 
vice is performed in it with the plain 
re chant; following the customs 
of the seminaries of France. A vaulted 
chapel, constructed beneath the princi- 
pal church, allows great facility for sev- 
eral pious exercises. Having been built 
more than twenty years, this church of 
the gentlemen of St. Sulpice has singu- 
larly contributed to excite in Baltimore 
the spirit of religson which distinguishes 
the Catholics of that place. Under M. 
Nagot, and Messrs. Dubourg, Flaget 
and David, (the last three of whom have 
become Bishops,) and with so many 
brethren worthy of them, the pious con- 
ferences and associations, the reiigious 
ceremonies, &c. have not ceased to ed- 
ify and interest Catholics and Protestants | 
at once, the Americans and the French. | 

‘The zeal of the Catholics at Baltimore | 
is signalized by all the various good. 
works which are seen in the most pious 
cities of France. ‘There is a numerous | 
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days, to teach them reading, writing, 
and tosay their prayers, &c. 

“There is also a society of men who 
do for boys what is done by the ladies 
for girls. ‘These schools are frequented 
not only by the Catholic, but also by 
Protestant children many of whom em- 
brace the Catholic religion, or at least 
receive impressions in us favour, which 
they carry into the bosom of their fam- 
ites. 

“Many associations have also been 
formed among the people of color, both 
for instructing their children, and visit— 
ing the sick, under direction of the dif- 
ferent priests of the city. This sketch 
of the piety which prevails at Baltimore 
may serve to exhibit what is practised in 
other parts of the diocese, in proportion 
to their means and population. 

“Mer. the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
reckons in Maryland and the District of 
Columbia fifty-two priests. Beside Bal- 
timore, Washington, Georgetown, Alex- 
andria, Fredericktown, Tanytown, Em- 
mettsburgh, and Hagerstown, which 
have stated pastors, there are churches 
in several places where. assemblies are 


‘held, on Sundays or other appointed 


times. In some places, the Catholics 
meet in the most convenient dwelling— 
house; but it is peculiarly interesting, to 
those who have. at heart the progress of 
our holy religion, to notice the estab- 
lishments on which its propagation and 
perpetuity most depend. 

“The reverend fathers, THE JESUITS, 
have their principal house at Georgetown, 
with a magnificent college, having the 
right of conferring aeademic degrees. 
They form Priests, who attach them- 
selves to the Society; and are afterwards 
sent by their superior, under the author- 
ily of Mgr. of Baltimore, into the dif- 
ferent congregations with which they are 
intrusted. 

“In°1790, Mgr. Carroll invited the 
community of St. Sulpice to partake in 
his apostolic labors. M. Emory, supe- 


society of the most respectable ladies, | rior general of the body, in order to com- 


who devote a portion of their time to | 
obtain spiritual and temporal relief for 
the wretched; they visit the poor and 





the sick at their own homes and at the. 


hospitals, and provide for their wants. 
With the clergy and the Sisters of Char- 
ity, they superintend the education of 
children, they contribute to the support 





of an asylum for orphans, and a numer- 
ous school of poor children, and assem- | 
ble on Sunday those children of their | 


ply with the wishes of the venerable 
Prelate, detached a colony, of whom he 
sent to Baltimore, where it arrived in 
July, 1791. These gentlemen imme- 
diately founded there a seminary, to 
which they added a college, and in 1805 
it received from the government the 
right to confer degrees. Pius VII., of 
happy memory, granted it, by a bull da- 
tea May 1, 1822, the privilege of a uni- 
versity, with power to confer the degree 





own sex, who cannot attend on working 





of doctor in theology. 
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“In 1808, the same persons founded at 
Emmetsburgh an establishment in form 
of a little seminary. ‘This house occa- 
sioned the developement of many pre- 
cious calls for the priesthood; it contin- 
ues to form useful members of society, 
and to prepare the pupils of the sanc- 
tuary for the functions of the holy min- 
istry. It was separated from St. Sulpice 
in 1819. 

“But, notwithstanding these facilities 


for securing a clergy to the diocese of 


Baltimore, the want of priests is often 
felt. In truth, it is the best furnished of 
all in the United States; but much re- 
mains to be done. A catholicity as nu- 
merous as that of Maryland, it would 
seem, should make greater efforts to 
multiply the number of ministers of the 
altars. The fact is, that, to provide the 
expenses of education for those who 
are preparing for the ecclesiastical state, 
the clergy is left to its own resources, 
and these are reduced to the revenue 
arising from the colleges. 

“One very consoling circumstance, 
and an. enterprize which the Lord hath 
singular!y blessed, is the establishment 
of two communities, the Visitation, and 
the Sisters of Charity. The Visitation 
was formed at Georgetown by Mer. 
Neal, at that time coadjutor, afterward 
successor to Mer. Carroll. Itreckons at 
this time about sixty nuns, who exhibit 
the excellent spirit of their institution. 
The Protestants, who know nothing of 
the religious life but by calumnies poured 
upon its professors, are obliged to re- 
nounce their prejudices in presence of 
these virtuous daughters of St. Francis 
de Sales. They have a numerous boar- 
ding school of young ladies, several out- 
door pupils anda large school of poor 
females, whom they instruct gratis. 

“The Sisters of Charity began their 
establishment at Baltimore in 1809; they 
were then only three or four, haVing at 
their head Madam Seton, a converted 
Protestant widow, of uncommen merit, 
under the direction of M. Dubourg, then 
president of St. Mary’s college, now bi- 
shop of Montauban. In 1810 they re- 
moved to Emmetsburgh in Maryland, 
fixing themselves in the valley of St. 
Joseph in the vicinity. There, upon a 
farm bestowed on them by M. Cooper, a 
converted Protestant, and since ordained 
a priest, they have built a vast house, 
within which are at this time seventy of 
them in number, professed, or novices, 
and a hundred female boarders. 
have also at Emmetsburgh a school for 
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young indigent girls. From that place 
they have sent colonies to Baltimore, 
Washington, Frederick, Montagne, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Albany, Harris- 
burgh, and St. Louis, In these different 
places, they receive and instruct orphans, 
and have a school for unfortunate chil- 
dren, the number of which is enormous. 
There are some schools, containing from 
five to six hundred. At Baltimore, be- 
sides the asylum and free school, they 
have the care of the lying-in hospital be- 
longing to the medical school. Those 
of St. Louis have also the care of the 
hospital of that city. All these different 
branches are connected with a central go- 
vernment, in the parent-house at Em- 
metsburgh. They form together but one 
body. ‘They live under the rule of St 
Vincent de Paul, with a little variation, 
thought indispensable by the ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. One of these is the board- 
ing-establishment of the parent-house, 
with the double object of giving a Chris- 
tian education to Protestants as well as 
Catholics, (a want deeply felt in these 
regions,) and to obtain means of sup- 
port. No other resource but this board- 
ing school supports the professed, the 
noviciates, and the sick nuns, and per- 
mits the establishment of charity schools 
abroad. Since 1826 no member of the 
community has died; but from 1809, 
when it commenced, to 1826, the num- 
ber of deaths was 42. The nuns are 
now 120 in number. 

‘A third community, that of the Car- 
melites, exists likewise in Maryland. It 
was founded by some worthy daughters 
of St Theresa, who came from Belgium, 
at the time of the French invasion du- 
ring their revolution, although they were 
chiefly English or American women, 
They are established at Port-Tobacco, 
near the Potomac, and about twenty-five 
nur mpose this house of prayers and 
ed mn.” 

‘ ould now mention,” he adds, “the 
m uner of providing for the support of 
the clergy, either by subscription, the 
feeble income of contributions, or by 
casual receipts. The greatest part of 
the priests create revenues for them- 
selves by giving instruction in colleges; 
and in general their zeal and disinterest- 
edness are the most striking, to the view 
of Protestants, because the latter are 
obliged to support at great expense the 
married people whom they have for min- 
isters. ‘The devotion of the Catholic 


* They have been removed to the building 
in Aisquith-street, of this city. 
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priests, their assiduity in the duties of}/ exposure will be difficult. God has said, 
their vocation, duties much more multi- || the sins of men shall find them out even 
plied and difficult than those of these || in this life, and in spite of all their efforts, 
ministers; their unwearied charity to- || we believe God will reveal their wicked- 
ward the poor blacks—so precious a/ ness before this community. 
portion of Christ’s flock; their life, of ne- || -‘There are multitudes of Protestants 
cessity more detatched and separated | that will not believe any of the char 
from the world; beside the authority, the | made against the Romish Priests. The 
changeable certainty, and faithful |) Roman Catholic community will consider 
transmission of the Christian faith, which || it slander, and the Priests will persecute 
form so decisive a contrast with the ex- | to the utmost. ail concerned. Still the 
treme arbitrariness,and endless variations || facts must not be withheld, the people 
of Protestant doctrines, always tending || must know who these are that enter with 
more and more to deism or indifference; | soft words, in sheep’s clothing. ‘They 
the example of so great a number of pi- } must know how the resources of this 
ous Catholics, who follow here their re- || church are so abundant. 
ligion with a simplicity and exactness,|} We never have been, and never shall 
which can have no motive of human re-!; be of the number, that will circulate 
spect or profane interest;—all this has | slanders to the injury of any class of men; 
united to overpower prodigiously the || yet we shall never fear to expose a class 
prejudices of Protestants, and to multi-|!of men who mest unrighteously extort 
ply the conversions, which, throughout || from the ignorant and defenceless poor 
the diocese, but especially in Baltimore, || their hard earned wages. 


have restored to te er Meet There is living in this city, a girl 
number ot her lost chudren. Many be- } whose mother died about ten years 
long to the most respectable families of since in Hanover. York county. P 
the country; many exercise the most, ‘ jet 
: Her parents were Roman Catholics, 


honourable professions in a distinguished | ‘ 
manner; others hold high offices, either | after her mother’s death she was put 
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in the administration, or inthe army. A | 
still greater number, convinced internal- | 


ly, satisfy themselves with avowing 
their conviction, but either through in- 
difference, or some other motive equally 
deplorable, put off their return to the 
religion of their fathers.” 


A BALTIMORE PRIEST. 

In the shop of confessors, there is neither trust 
nor credit. GAVIN. 

Making merchandise of the souls of men.— 
Rev. 18, 12, 13. 

What mean ye, that ye beat my people to pie- 
ces, and grind the faces of the poor? saith 
the Lord God of Hosts.—Is. 3, 15. 

WE have frequently read and heard 
of the iniquitous practices of Roman 
Priests in Papal countries; their wicked- 
ness, excessive licentiousness, their rob- 
bing the poor, their ruling them with a 
rod of iron; and of merciless wretches 
who would spare neither reputation nor 
life in compassing their plans; the eries 
of the poor and needy never melt their 
hearts. Fora long time we have firmly 
believed, that not only such things would 
be acted over in this country, (by the 
never changing priesthood,) but that 
they were really, at present, in secret 
operation. We are well aware, that 
every thing will be managed with such 
Jesuitica] craftiness, that discovery and 
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out to a Roman Catholic lady— 
while living with her, she was dis- 
turbed during sleep with a pressure 
on the breast, (usually called the 
night-mare.) The girl made this 
known to the lady with whom she 
lived, who being a believer in pur- 
gatory, concluded her mother was 
there, and God had come to punish 
the girl for neglecting to have her 
mother prayed out. The woman 
with whom she lived, advised her to 
go to the Priest and he could set all 
things right. The thought of her 
mother suffering through her neglect 
hastened her visit to the Priest; she 
made known to him her feelings, 
and what she had been told. When 
his reverence heard it, he with up- 
lifted arms confirmed the suggestion 
of her mistress. He then proposed 
to pray her out for a certain sum. 
The girl (whose wages would not 
more than clothe her,) was so de- 
sirous of having the mother liberat- 
ed that she agreed to his proposal; 
she gave him out of her limitted 
earnings, fifty cents for each mass, 
depriving herselfof shoes and stock- 
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ings. In this condition she wentto 
the Holy Father, paid all the money 
she had, made known her poverty, 
told him of her self-denial, pointed 
to her ragged garments and bare 
feet, as evidence. ‘‘No matter, 
(says he,) it were better that you 
should go barefooted all your life- 
time, than that your wicked mother 
should remain in purgatory. Be- 
lieving what he said, she gave him 
all her earnings, still she was op- 
pressed with the night-mare, but 
had nothing more to give; she ask- 
ed him if he would not say another 
mass, and trust her until she receiv- 
ed her coming wages. But, no! 
The confessor would not trust, and 
he knew not what it was to be mer- 
ciful! The girl had paid him up- 
wards of Ten Do.ttars, and he 
would not trust her fifty cents, for a 
mass in name, for no human being 
can believe such a wretch would 
perform one in ten or a hundred for 
which he engaged. This girl trusts 
that God has had mercy upon her 
and freely pardoned her sins. She 
has joined herself to the Methodist 
church, and is said to be a consis- 
tent member. 

Horrible as the facts stated appear, 
we would. give our readers to know, 
that they are not an exaggeration, they 
are sober truth, if there is any credit to 
be attached to the girl's simple and 
frank statement. ‘The very reverend 
Priest does not live a mile from St. 
John’s church. 

If any person should be desirous of 
knowing his name, they can find it out 
by enquiring at the office of this paper. 


SOU'TH-AMERICAN PRIESTS. 








Extract from Captain Head’s Journey 
across the Pampas. 


On great days, the ladies of Buenos 
Avres, dressed in their best clothes, are 
seen going to church, followed by a black 
child in yellow or green livery, who car- 
ries in his arms an English hearth-rug, 
always of the most brilliant colours, on 
which the lady kneels, with the black 
child behind her, but generally the 
churehes are deserted, and nobody is to 
be seen in them but a few decrépit old 
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women, whispering into the chinks of 
the confession-box. 

Once a year the men and women are 
called upon to live for nine days in a sort 
of barrack, which, as a great favour, I 
was allowed to visit. It is filled with 
little cells, and the men and women, at 
different times, are literally shut up in 
these holes to fast and whip themselv 
I asked several people seriously, whether 
this punishment was performed bona 
fide, and they assured me that most of 
them -whipped themselves till they 
brought blood. One day I was talking 
very earnestly to a person at Mendoza, 
at the hotel, when a poor-looking monk 
arrived with 2 littl image my friend 
was obliged to kiss, and the menk then 
took it to every individual in the hotel; 
to the landlord, his servants, and even 
to the black cook, who all kissed it, and 
then of course paid for the honour. The 
cook gave the monk two eggs. 

The priests at Mendoza lead a disso- 
lute life; most of them have families, and 
several live openly with their children. 
Their principal amusement, however 
odd it may sound, is cock-fighting, every 
Thursday and Sunday. I was riding 
one Sunday, when I first discovered 
their arena, and got off my horse to look 
atit. It was crowded with priests, who 
had each a fighting-cock under his arm, 
and it was surprising to see how earnest, 
and yet how long they were in making 
their bets. I staid more than an hour, 
during which time the cocks were often 
on the point of fighting, but the bet was 
not settled. 

Besides the priests, there were a num- 
ber of little dirty boys and girls.. While 
they were arranging their bets the boys 
and girls began to play, so the judge in- 
stantly ordered those who had no cock 
to fight to go out of the arena, upon 
which the poor boys and girls were im- 
mediately turned out. 

[ soon got tired of the scene; but be- 
fore I left them, I could not help think- 
ing what an odd sight it was, and how 
justly shocked the people of England 
would be, to see a large body of priests 
fighting cocks on Sundays. 





“Popery must destroy the Press, or it 
will destroy Popery.”—Prophecy of Car- 
dinal Wolsey. 

“The name of Luther signifies a 
goose; and it has been remarked, that 
the goose-quill struck through anti-christ 
under the fifth rib.’—Dr. Taylor. 
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Tse is no class of men, ecclesiastics 
or politicians, that have attracted more 
notice than that order of men in the 
church of Rome, who style themselves 
the followers of Jesus; and certainly, ne- 
ver were men more misnamed, if they 
intended by the name to shew, that they 
lived according to his example, or were 
advocates of the doctrines he taught. 
Like many other things in the venerable 
establishment of the Papacy, they are 
comparatively of recent origin. They 
can claim neither apostolicity or antiqui- 
ty; with them the church has no unity, 
they being perfect [shmaelites with their 
hands against all the other orders, and 
they against them; and as to holiness, 
we think it probable, before we close this 
article, it will be found not to belong to 
them. ‘They are only an order connect- 
ed with this church, founded according 
to their own account by Ignatius Loyola 
1521, who during this year, being wound- 
ed in the leg so that he was unable leng- 
er to perform military duty, spent much 
of his time reading the lives of the saints; 
being naturally enthusiastic, and moved 
also at this time by the inroads begin- 
ning to be made on the church by the 
reformers, he projected a plan of warfare 
against the reformation, and a defence of 
the church, which may he styled Jeswit- 
ism. It was some time after he had pro- 
jected, before the Pope (Pal II[,) would 
sanction, and he did not until the year 
1540, when Ignatius appeared before 
him, adding to the three vows of chas- 
tity, poverty and monastic obedience, a 
fourth; “that they should bind themselves 
to obedience to the Pope, to go where- 
ver he should command in the service of 
religion, without any recompense from 
the church.” ‘This came at a most de- 
sirable time to the Pope. ‘The reforma- 
tion had shaken the whole system to its 
foundation, and it was ready to fall. 
Europe was waking up from the sleep of 
ages to see how she had been ruled and 
duped by a set of ignorant, wicked, li- 
centious Popes and Priests. ‘The ques- 
tion, without doubt, was often the sub- 
ject of disunion in the conclave of Car- 
dinals; what shall we do to preserve our 
power and influence? Well assured were 
they, that light and examination would 
be their ruin. When Loyola’s project 
was well understood, all appeared to 
them safe; unless God should hinder, 
darkness might yet cover tke earth; men 
might yet be constrained to yield them- 
selves to their sway. The object desir- 
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THE JESUITS—The order absolutely monarchical. 
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ed was the same with Loyola and the 
Pope, the one wished the other prosperi- 
tv. An evidence of the good will of 
Paul III. to the order, is seen in his Bull 
of 1543; in which he confers on them the 
privilege of adopting such constitutions 
as they might judge fit; with power as 
well with respect to the constitutions al- 
ready adopted, as to those which should 
be made in future, to alter or annul them 
according to the diflerences of the time 
and plaee, and the quality or diversity of 
things, all of which shall be considered 
as approved by the Holy See. Loyola 
was appointed general of the order; he 
was an ignorant man, but a great enthu- 
siast. The perfection of the order, its 
rules and instruction, were owing to the 
two generals succeeding him. Lainez 
and Aquariva, men eminent in the sci- 
ence of government; by them the socie- 
ty is supposed. to have been in part re- 
modelled, at least set on a better footing 
than under Loyola. 

The order is absolutely monarchical— 
under a general at Rome who governs 
as he pleases. ‘To accomplish the vast 
designs of this society, it was indispensa- 
bly necessary that the whole bedy should 
have one mind, that all its members 
should be indissolubly united to the head, 
and this by the obligation of unreserved 
obedience. Ignatius goes so far in a 
letter of his, directed to his associates 
in 1558 on the subject of obedience, 
that he commands them to receive any 
and every order given by a superior 
without distinction, and to receive it as 
a divine precept, to be obeyed without 
discussion. ‘The general has the direet- 
ing of all missions, and the control of the 
property of the society; as it is necessary 
he should know the character of those he 
sends out; at confession the very desires 
of the heart are made known and record- 
ed, so that they can be made known to 
the general; the talents of each are also 
noticed with care, that a man unfit for — 
the station may not be sent, A constant 
communication is kept up between the 
different branches of the order, of the 
most minute character; to eflect which, 
and for the better regulating the cone 
cerns, a provincial who ts placed over a 
certain district as overseer, inspects and 
reports all things to the general at Rome. 
Lest the provincial should prove unfaitb- 
ful or fail te communicate, the superiors 
of houses and colleges, and the masters 
of novices are compelled to write every 
three months to the general; the provin- 
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18 Rules and Instructions. 


cial monthly: in return, he must write to 
the provincial every two months, and to 
the superiors every six. ‘The provincial 
has to communicate every month with the 
superiors for the purpose of giving them 
orders. And in order to render these 
correspondences secret and certain, the 
general can withdraw any Jesuit from 
under the power ofa rector or provincial, 
and bring him near himself. Every Je- 
suit can correspond with the general on 
things pertaining to the interest of the 
society. In certain matters which re- 
quire great secrecy, the correspondence 
is in ciphers, of which the general has 
the key. 

Extensive as their missions, and nu- 
merous as their colleges are, the boast of 
a general in the 17th century might have 
been true: “That he from his closet go- 
verned not only Paris, but China; and 
not only China, but the world; without 


any one knowing how it was done.” | 


The general is served by a cabinet of 
faithful minions who communicate to 
him information on every subject con- 
nected with the advantage or injury of 
their order, the civil and religious con- 
cerns of a country, their friends and 
their foes. ‘The following fact illustrates 
the above declaration, and shews the re- 
cular connexion between the Priests and 
the court of Rome. 

The Duke of Choiseul was appointed 
ambassador from France to Rome, in 
1753. Langier, a Jesuit, delivered a 
discourse before him, full of violent invec- 
tives against the Jansenists and the go- 
vernment. The government wished 
to punish the Jesuit, but they dreaded 
the society, and the Duke supping with 
M. Rouille, the minister for foreign af- 
fairs, said-—that the Jesuit ought to be 
driven from Versailles, and not permitted 
to preach any more. One day at Rome, 
he was astonished to hear that he was 
considered an enemy to the Jesuits. 
Gallic, assistant general of the order, in- 
formed the Duke, “that they well knew 
he was not their friend;” and gave him 
for proof, what he had said in perfect 
confidential privacy to M. Rouille con- 
cerning Langier. 

Rules and Instructions.—It would be 


absolutely impossible for any class of 
men, of different opinions, different na- | 


tions, with a thousand little. personal 
differences, to keep together, without 
some regular and known rules of action. 
Train them as you will, advise and coun- 
sel,—yet if left to think for themselves, 
and chvose their own course of action, 

















Secret Rules. JAN. 
there will be diversity of sentiment, jar- 
ring and contention, and such as would 
often cause an uproar and division among 
them. The king of Portugal in 1753, 
observes in his manifesto, that “the pro- 
vincials of the Jesuits so far from being 
able to reveal the extraordinary laws 
which form the rule of their judgment 
and decisions, are, on the contrary, 
obliged to conceal them with care; and 
the inferiors, who are dependent on the 
provincials, have no right to demand 
inspection of these Secret Rules, nor to 
make the slightest reflection on these 
mysterious ‘statutes which they have 
never seen.” The 38th of their rules 
forbids the communicating to strangers 
any thing concerning the institute or the 
privileges of the society. ‘The Bishop 
of Angelopulis in his celebrated letter to 
Innocent X. asks, what other religion 
has a secret constitution, hidden privi- 
leges and concealed laws ofits own; and 
what other has all those things which 
relate to its government involved in so 
much mystery?” Every thing relating 
to the others is known. “But among 
the Jesuits, he continues, there are a 
great number who are ignorant of their 
own laws; the secret is confided only to 
a chosen few.” This is the testimony 
of a Catholic Bishep. The King, a Ro- 
man Catholic, and the Bishop likewise 
may be believed, they do not speak as 
if they doubted, and they were address- 
ing the Pope. ‘These rules were kept 
secret as long as possible, but “the wise 
are taken in their own craftiness;” these 
rules have been found. In a work in the 
British Museum, published at Venice 
1596, these secret rules were found, 
written by a Jesuit at the end, for his 
own private use, with this injunction, 
“not to be seen by any but well tried 
members of the soeiety, and to be denied 
to be the rules of the society, uf ever im- 
puted to it.” The book was also found 
in the Jesuits’ Collece in Paderborn, 
Westphalia; it was published in England 
1658. ‘The evidence in its favour 1s 
very great, such that none but Jesuits 
could deny. Let what will be said, it is 
not a late work; if a forgery, it was forg- 
ed in the age when they were rising in 


| power, and it is an excellent execution, 


so good, that by it you can tell how Je- 
suits act in this country at the present 
day. It is either the work of a Jesuit, 
(and it is generally attributed to Lainez) 
who knew the rules, and intended it for 
their use, or written by one (who had 
been among them and knew their rules,) 








1835. Secret Rules. 
for the purpose of exposing them, or by 
one who wrote in prophecy what they 
would do. Every Fenda of these rules 
that examines and notices the doings of 
Jesuit priests, will be struck with the 
coincidence. For example, 1st chapter 
of the rules—How they must behave 
themselves when they begin any new 
foundation: Ist sec. To render them- 
selves agreeable tothe inhabitants of the 
place, they are with humility to discharge | 
the meanest offices in the hospital, fre- 
quently visit the sick, the poor, the pri- 
soners, and readily and _ indifferently | 
take the confessions of all, that the 
novelty of such uncommon and diffusive 
charity, may excite in the principal in-} 
habitants, an admiration of our conduct, 
and forcibly draw them into an aflection 
for us. 9th sec. Let it be publicly re- 
monstrated and every where declared by 
our members in their private conversa- 
tion, that the only end of their coming 
there, was, for the instruction of youth, 
the zood and welfare of the inhabitants; 
that they do this without the least view 
of reward, or respect of persons, and 
that they are not an incumbrance upon 
the people as other religious orders con- 
Stantly are. 

2nd chap. Is on the manner in which 
members of the society can work them- 
selves into and preserve familiarity with 
princes and persons of distinction. In 
the 5th sect. of this ch. we read as fol- 
lows: Above all, due care must be taken 
to curry favour with the minions and 
domestics of princes and noblemen; 
whom by small presents and many offices 
of piety, we may so far bias, as by means 
of them to get a faithful intelligence of 
the bent of their masters’ humours and 
inclinations; thus will the society be the 
better qualified to chime in with all their 
tempers.” In the 11thch. The manner 
in which they must act toward members 
expelled or dismissed from them, it be- 
ing well known that they will report 
their doings and principles. It is neces- 
sary to get them to give under their 
hands an oath, that they will never reveal 
any thing concerning them; and it is the 
duty of superiors to keep a record of 
their evil inclinations, failings and vices, 
and immediately to have it published 
through all their colleges that such are 
dismissed, and the causes, an unmortifi- 
ed mind, disobedience, disaffection for 
spiritual exercises, and obstinate adher- 
ence to their own opinions and such like. 
In addition to the above, they must in- 
dustriously circulate that these persons 

















Doctrines and Morals. 19 
are continually seeking to be readmitted, 
and in case any of them have come to a 
sad end, let this be aggravated. ‘The 
12th ch. contains advice on the way to 
secure to the society from among the 
youth in their colleges, such as will be of 
service. 13th. How to pick out young 
men to be admitted into the society, and 
how to retain them.” Let any one who 
is desirous of knowing how Jesuit Priests 
move in the accomplishment of their 
plans, read a small work called the Se- 
creta Monita, or Secret Instructions of 
the Jesuits. ‘They will no doubt say it 
is all a lie, but read and compare with 
their actions, and judge for yourself. 

Doctrines and Morals.—To carry the 
above rules into practice, morality and 
religion must have been forgotten. No 
man could have acted upen them who 
took the Bible for his standard of morals; 

a new code was necessary, and such we 
find among them; one, which any man 
possessing the least principle of morality, 
would blush, and be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. ‘The world has fixed such an in- 
delible stigma upon them for their prin- 
ciples, that they will not own them, the 
only reply made by them is, slander on 
the individual asserting their tricks. 
Blaise Pascal, from whose letters we 
select, was a Roman Catholic, and lived 
and died in that communion;.he was a 
Janseniet and opposed to the Jesuits; 
his inference from the doctrines may be 
rejected, his extracts cannot; the Jesuits 
never have met him on this point; they 
cry out that he was their enemy and. 
should not be believed; but what proof 
is this? We need only believe what he 
has taken from their own moral writers, 
and we have enough; he refers to the 
chapter, page and the edition, which no 
man would do if he was not telling the 
truth. The first we shall extract is, on 
their doctrine of probable opinions.— 
Pascal, let. 5, p. 76, 77, “an opinion is 

probable, if only one author, or one sin- 
gle divine, or one reason which we think 
good, maintains it.” ‘Of two probable 
opinions we may choose the one we like 
best, though it may be the least proba— 
ble.” This is acting according to the 
declaration of a Jesuit mentioned by 

Pascal, “finding their morals too strict 
for the people, they had brought them 
down, to suit every one.” Let. 7, p. 101, 
102, “you may kill false witnesses or a 
judge who is going to decide against 
you.” p. 107, 108, “you may kill one 
who is going to calumniate you, so that 





you may hinder the calumny from cir- 
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mE Natural Results. 


culatiny.” Let. 8, p 113, “Judges,” 
(though positively prohibited by the law 
of God, and the laws of the land) “may 
receive bribes.”” Sanches, book 1, ch. 
10, No. 12, 13, p. 46. “‘An oath obliges 
not beyond the intention of him who 
takes it; because, he who hath no tnten- 
tion to swear, cannot be obliged in con- 
science to any thing.” See Pascal, p. 135, 
6, on Mental Reservation, on let. 10, p. 
154, quoting from Suarez, he says, in 
the practice of the love of God: “It is 
enough to love him a little before we 
die,” without fixing any time, Vasquez: 
“That it is enough to love him at the 
point of death’—others teach. That 
to love him at baptism is enough, &c. 
but to make the matter as eas¥ as possi- 
ble, Suarez says, “we are not so much 
commanded to love God, as not to hate 
him.” ‘The last we shall allude to is 
calumny, p. 258, 9. This is no sin ac- 
cording to the Jesuits, they were per- 
mitted to calumniate every one that dif- 
fered from them. ‘These are doctrines 
and raorals! more,—they are of those 
priests styling themselves, the followers of 
Jesus. ‘They put Paganism to the blush! 














Nalural Results.-—Without any moral 
principle, with vigorous efforts, trained 
and disciplined men, the end always 
sanctilving the means, no barrier hin- 
dering, no law which they could not 
evade, no artifice to which they would 
not resort, nothing too low or base, no- 
thing se dangerous but they were bound 
by oath, to attempt if ordered by the ge- 
neral. What could they? What would 
they not accomplish? How numerous 
would their colleges become? How 
great their wealth, and their power! 
their licentiousness and corruption! In- 
trigue, usurpation and tyranny would 
follow wherever they bent their course. 
George Bronswell, the Catholic Archbi- 
shop of Dublin, in 1558, from a know- 
ledge of their principles, prophesied of 
them as follows: “There is a fraternity 
which has lately risen, called the Jesuits, 
who will seduce many; who acting for 
the most part like the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, will strive to overturn the truth: 
they will go near te accomplish their 
object, for they transform themselves 
into various shapes: among Pacans, they 
will be Pagans; among Atheists, Athe- 
ists; among Jews, Jews; among Re- 
formers, Re‘ormers; for the sole purpose 
of discovering your intentions, your 
hearts, and your desires. These persons 
are spread over the whole earth: They 
will be admitted ; 














into the councils. of || 





Facts confirring the above. Jan. 
princes, which will, however, be no wiser 
for their introduction; they will infatuate 
them so far as to induce them wo reveal 
the greatest secrets of their hearts; they 
will in no way be aware of them. This 
will be the consequence of their advisers 
neglecting to observe the laws of God 
and his gospel, and conniving at the sins 
of princes. Notwithstanding, God will, 
in the end, in order to avenge his law, 
cut off this society, even by those who 
have most supported and employed it; 
so that at last they will become odious 
to all nations.’”’* 

Facts confirming the above——In the 
year 1540, when they “petitioned Paul 
Ill. to establish or sanction their order, 
they were only tenin number. In 1543, 
they were not more than 24. In 1545, 
they had only 10 houses; but 1549, they 
had 2 provinces, one in Spain, the ether 
in Portugal, and 22 houses. At the death 
of Ignatius in 1556, they had 12 large 
provinces. In 1608, there were reckoned 
29 provinces and 2 vice-provinces, 21 
houses of profession, 293 colleges, 33 
houses of probation, 93 other residences, 
and 10,581 Jesuits. Inthe catalogue 
printed at Rome in 1629, are found 35 
provinces, 2 vice-provinces, 33 houses 
of profession, 578 colleges, 48 houses of 
probation, 88 seminaries, 160 residences, 
106 missions, and in all 17,655 Jesuits, 
of whom 7870 were priests. At last, in 
1710, they had 24 houses of profession, 
59 houses of probation, 340 residences, 
612 colleges, of which about 80 were in 
France; 200 missions, 157 seminaries 
and boarding houses, and 19,998 Jesuits. 
The houses of profession were for Je- 
suits of the 1st order who could hold no 
property, but depended on charity. The 
houses of residence or probation were 





———— 
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for those of the 2d order, who could hold 
any amount. Many of these houses are 
said to have equalled in splendor the 
palaces of the kings and princes of 
France. 

The Jesuits became cenfessors of 
kings, queens, princes, and ministers, 





and by their exertions great wealth ac- 
crued to their order; wealthy persons 
founded colleges and chapels, under the 
expectation of having a great number of 
masses said for their souls. Great pre- 
sents were given, as charities. ‘There 
was a time in Rome when they are said 
to have amounted annually to 40,000 
Roman dollars, and once in a short space 
of time, three families bequeathed to 











* See Varan’s Annals of Ireland. 
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1835, Their Plots, Expulsiwns, &e. 
them 130,000 Roman dollars. In their 
missions they carried on an immense 
trade. In India and China it was more 
extensive than that of the English and 
Danes. ‘The Cardinal De 'Tournon dis- 
covered that at Pekin, the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries loaned money at 25, 26 and 27 
per cent.; and M. Favre, the pro-visiter 
of China even asserts, that they gai.ed 
cent. per cent. and publicly maintained 
it to be lawful. A late writer says, “at 
the abolition of this order, their property 
was found to exceed ten times the Papal 
treasury at its most flourishing and af- 
fluent period, and yet no money scarcely 
was found in their establishment, owing 
no doubt to their precaution to secrete 
it for future purposes.” 

Thew Plots, Expulsions, §ce.—Their 


plots, intrigues and assassinations occu- 


Their Revival and Restoration. 21 


-1767. Thirty-nine times (says De Pradt, 








py no small part of their history. They 


¥ 


formerly Roman archbishop of Malines) 
have they been banished and expelled 
prior to their abolition in 1773, by 
Ganganilli, (Clement XIV.) Theirabo- 
lition was not the work fof haste. Ac- 
cording to the life of this Pope, (pub- 
lished 1776,) he spent four years deli- 
berately examining the history of this 
order. He searched the archives of the 
Propaganda, for the documents relating 
to their missions, the accusations against 
and apologies for them; desirous of being 
correct in the matter of his condemna- 
tion, he communicated his brief, private- 
ly to several cardinals and theotegians 
as well as to some sovereigns, &c. be- 
fore he promulgated it. He then decid- 
ed on the abolition, but not without 
considering the consequences to himself. 
He believed it would benefit mankind, 


were implicated in the assassination of | yet he as fully believed it would be death 
Henry IL]. of France—planned the || to him, when he signed the instrument, 
Spanish armada—often attempted the || he is reported to have said: “The sup- 


life of Elizabeth of England—devised | 


the gunpowder plot—instigated the mur- | 


der of Henry 1V. of France—impelled | 


the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and | 


the persecution of Protestants following | 


on it, (one of the most bloody and dis- 
graceful pictures in the history of the 





world;) ruined James I1.; and in short, 


were deeply engaged in all the atrocities | 


and miseries which desolated Europe | 
during nearly 200 years. So atrocious, | 
extensive, and continual were their 
crimes, that they were expelled, either 
partially or wholly, from all the different 
countries of Europe. ‘They were ex- 
pelled from England, by proclamation of 
James I, in 1604: From Portugal, (the 
country in which they had been first 
received) by an edict of the king, dat- 
ed June 28, 1759, in which he de- 
clares they had perverted the sources of 
knowledge, and trained the youth in 
ignorance that they might always retain 
them in a state of subjection, and depen- 
dence. The king issued his edict, be- 
cause they had attempted his assassina- 
tion, and because the court of Rome 
would not consent to the death of those 
engaged in it. ‘They were expelled 
from Antwerp in 1518. In 1565, they 


“TT would doit now; but this su 


“pression is accomplished. I do not 
“repent of it, having only resolved on 
“it, after examining and weighing every 
“thing, and because I thought it neces- 
“sary for th@church: Ifit were not done, 
ession 


“apill be my death.” ‘The initial letters 


of a Pasquinade appeared on St. Peter’s 


' 
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became so odious in Hungary and Ger- 
many, that their banishment was de-| 
manded ‘above all other things. At 
Vienna they were expelled without ju- 
dicial forms, and in 1589 from Bordeaux 
for conspiracy. They were expelled 
from France 1597. Banishec from Bo- 
hemia 1618, and from Spain and Sicily 
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Church, which he interpreted; “The 
Holy See will be vacant in September,” 
which was verified in his death on the 
22d of that month, 1774, attended with 
every symptom of poison.* Thus ended 
for the ume being the order of Jesuits,. 
and thus too the man that dared to stop 
them in their course. It is not saying 
too much, when we assert that another 
so infamous a class of men never lived. 
Their Revwal and Restoration—Some 
of our readers have concluded, we cer- 
tainly are done with them, they are no 
more to scourge the earth. Would that 
it were so! May God avert. the conse- 
quences that have heretofore followed 
them! Cursed, reprobated by, and ban- 
ished from every country of Europe, 
and abolished by an infallible Pope, we 
should conclude, that is enough to exe- 
crate them from the face of the earth,— 
but notso! An infallible Pope, Pious VII. 
(the.same that appointed the late Arch- 
bishop Mareshall to the see of this city,) 
by a Bull of August 7, 1814, restores 
this order, (we wonder which was infal- 


eae 





_ * We omit any thing more on this at present, 
intending in a succeeding number, to publish a 


letter of the Spanish ambassador to his court 
'on the subject. 





22 The Reasons for Re-establishment. 


lible!) The last in his Bull, “expressly 


abrogates such apostolical constitutions, | 
| indulgences | 
granted to the contrary, especially the |; 
apostolic letters of Clement X[V.” This 
is no uncommon thing for one infallible | 
pontiff to abolish the doings of another, | 
or of one holy council that of another, | 


Statutes, privileges, and 


and do it under most terrible curses! 
The Reasons for Re-establishment,— 


“The Catholic world demands with | 
wunanwmous voice the re-establishment of | 


the company of Jesuits.” Can this really | 
be true? The very countries that ban- 
ished them! We may be wrong, but we | 
think it probable that the Pope wanted a 
force to compete with the Holy Son in 
Christ, to crown whom he went to Pa- 
ris, and by whom he was himself de- 
throned, and sent as prisoner to Avig- 
non. Again, he says, “we should deem 
ourselves guilty of a great crime towards 
God, if, amidst the dangers of the Chris- 
tian republic, we neglected the aid which 
the special providence of God has put at 
eur disposal; and if, placed in the bark 
of Peter, tossed, and assailed by continual 
storms, we refused to employ the vigor- 
ous rowers who volunteer 7 services, 
in order to break the waves of a sea 


which threatens every moment ship- 


wreck and death.” They are instituted 
after their original rules, with privileges 
as before, the funds to be restored, and 
compensation granted for the property 
confiscated. ‘This Bull is closed in the 
foliowing language, “That if any one 
shall attempt to infringe upon, or oppose 
any part of this ordinance, let him know 
that he does thereby incur the indigna- 
tion of almighty God, and of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul.” 

Twenty years have now passed since 
their re-establishment, ever since which 








is it not strong and increasing? 











Political effects. Jan. 
traved without denying it to be his? 
This is all well enough, say others, but 
we are not in danger, our country is 
free and independent, we are an enlight- 
ened people, never can we be caught 
ina Jesuit’s net. Are you not caught 
already? Has he not accomplished the 
very end designed? viz: To get you to 
think that you are perfectly secure, and 
that they will never make an attempt 
against you. Have they not been re- 
established with all their privileges? Are 
they not received in this country? On 
this question, suffer the late Archbishop 
Whitfield to speak. (See his let. to soc. 
de pro. Fid.) “The reverend fathers, 
the Jesuits have their principal house at 
Georgetown, with a magnificent college. 
They form priests, who attach them- 
selves to the society, and are afterwards 
sent by the superior, under the authority 
of Mer. of Baltimore, into the different 


| congregations, with which they are en- 
| trusted.” 


Are they not exerting their 
influence in opposition to the republican 
spirit of our government? Though quiet, 
What 
are their doings in schools and colleges? 
See the letter of H. A. Riley, formerly a 

upil in Georgetown college! 

Politically.—What are they doing? 
In May 1833, an attempt was made in 
the New York legislature, by a Roman 
Catholic member, to obtain a portion of 
the public money for the support of Ca- 
tholics. (See editorial address of the 
Albany Monitor, for May 1833.) This 
failed; but gave an exhibition of the 
spirit of Popery. The application was 
opposed by Mr. Lockwood, an aged 
member from Westchester, when the 
Catholic went to him and told him, that 
if he did not vote for it, they (meaning 


their political party) would lose 15,000 


time their efforts have been of the most 
vigorous character, with unreserved obe- 
dience to the general at Rome, they have 


Catholic votes. This not being satis- 
factory, Mr. L. proclaimed it to the 
|house; which called forth from the Ca- 


established colleces and academies in 
E.;ngland and Ireland, and in the U. States. 
Are we as a nation concerned, in the re- 
establishment and progress of this order 





of men? 
will feel the curse. 
indifferent Protestant. 


reason for intimidating us, then every 
effort to bring the truth before the mind 


should be given up, for when did error | 
lie quiet when truth was declared? When | 


did a guilty man hear his character por- 


Many a man will say, no; 
whose children, and children’s children, | 
The man that will | 
dare speak against them, meets their | 
curse, and has to bear the reproof of the | 
If this be any. 








tholic not only violent passion, but ac- 
tual threats, that age alone screened his 
opponent.” What have we to say in 
reference to the 10,000 brave Irish of 
Bishop Fenwick at Boston? Who, by his 
order, would destroy the property of 
peaceable citizens? What language 
comes from the influence of priests in 
quelling rail-road riots? ‘Then see the 
mass of foreign Catholics coming into 


| this country, under the priest and ready 


to move at his nod, to do whatever he 
shall command, and yet no danger! 

In the late trial at Boston of the con- 
vent rioters, several facts have been de- 
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veloped of great importance. We shall|| man; but holy men of God spake as 
now only notice one in relation to Bie they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
shop Fenwick. The Bishop says he is | (2 Pet. 1, 31.) 

not a Jesuit, ner the Priests under him. | 

In the same breath, he tells us, that he was VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 
President of Georgetown College. This| The most learned, acute, and diligent 
institution is known tobe a Jesuit College, | student, cannot, in the longest life, ob- 
the Archbishop even declares it. ‘The || tain an entire knowledge of this one vo- 
Bishop was in it as an officer, when H.|\lume. ‘The more deeply he works the 
A. Riley and Dr. Snyder were there; || mine, the richer and more abundant he 
and yet he tells the people of these Uni- || finds the ore; new light continually beams 
ted States, he is not a Jesuit. Who ever | from this source of heavenly knowledge, 
heard of Jesuits suffering men of another | to direct the conduct, and illustrate the 
order te be over them? If the Priests | work of God, and the ways of men; and 
under him are not Jesuits, who are the | he will at last leave the world, confess. 
conductors of a paper called the Jesuit, | ing, that the more he studied the Scrip- 
in the city of Boston? And will men say, || ture, the fuller conviction he had of his 
there is no danger? Will they still ne- | own ignorance and of their inestimable 
glect to expose them, and let this com- || value.—Scort. 

munity know their doings? If we do 
not awake and stir ourselves, and that|| Eight Reasons for circulating the sacred 
speedily, they will make their bands Scripiures.—Rev. R. T. P. Pore. 
strong upon us, having first shorn us of || 4<¢. Jt is the will of God. 

our strength. 
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2d. Because that word commands us 
to prove all things by its standard. 
* , $d. The volume of Revelation throws 
THE TRUTH OF THE BIBLE. |: ht upon the destinies of men. 
Tere are four grand arguments for|} 4th. It is the Revelation oi the charac- 
the truth of the Bible, which we have }\ ter of Jehovah. 











somewhere seen. 5th. Therein is the scheme of heaven’s 
ist. The miracles it records. salvation made known. 
2d. ‘The prophesies it contains. 6th. It reveals principles and motives 
$d. ‘The goodness of the doctrine. for moral conduct. 
4th. ‘The moral character of the pen-|| 7th. It makes known a moral code of 
man. laws, 


The miracles flow from the divine 8th. ‘The Scriptures are addressed to 
power. The prophecies from divine un- |j all. 
derstanding. ‘The excellence of the 


doctrine from divine goodness. And the |} A great part ofthe discourses of Priests 
moral character of the penman from di- || and the books of Papists are taken up in 
vine purity. ‘Thus, Christianity is built } defaming the characters of the Reform- 
upon these four immovable pillars. The || ers. Admitting it to be true, according to 
power, the understanding, the goodness, || their shewing, and that they were ten 
and the purity of God. ‘times as bad; yet they would not be half 
The Bible must be the invention ei-|!so base and wicked as a great mass of in- 
ther of good men or angels--of bad men || fallible Popes. 
or devils,—or of God. [t could-not hg}; “I read other books that I may be the 
the invention of good men or angels, | better able to understand the Scriptures.” 
for they neither could nor would make a || Philip Henry. 
book, and tell lies all the time they were 
writing it, saying: ‘“Thus saith the|) “He that never changed any of his 
Lord,” when it was their own invention. | opinions, never corrected any of his er- 
It could not be the invention of bad men ,, rors.”— Whichcote. 
or devils, for they would not make a} 
book, which commands all duty, forbids}, Scripture as a rule of faith and life, 
all sin, and holds out the most terrible || is not one text, but all. 
punishment against it, and condemns || 
every sinner to suffer under the angerof| ‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
God to all eternity. We must, there-|| and a light unto my path.”--David. 
fore, draw the conclusion, that the Bible || : 
is given by divine inspiration, (2 Tim. 3, 1 Things but half done, wiil be quickly 
16.) That it came not by the will of! undone. : 
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SERMON. 
Psalm cxix. 155.—‘“‘Salvation is fur from the 
wicked.”’ 

I. Tuere is no man, I presume, that 
has made up his mind, to die in his sins, 
and receive his portion in the pit. On 
the contrary, all men have a sort of hope 
that it will finally, some how or other, go 
well with them; and very many intend, 
as they think, to compass their ultimate 
security, on what they understand to be 
the terms of the Gospel. All such per- 
sons, habitually consider it a very easy 
thing to obtain salvation; that they have 
only, as they habitually suppose, to give 
up the pursuit of sin when the passions 
are blunted, and to let go their grasp on 
the world, when they have gotten as 
much of it as they can hold,—and that 
God will immediately pardon all their 
offences, and take them into his service, 
and crown them with his favours, and 
carry them safely to the mansions of his 
rest. The utmost difficulty that such 
persons seem to apprehend, is, that they 
may be obliged to submit to a state of 
transient, though perhaps deep anguish, 
in the process of repentance; but after 
that, all will be well, and God will look 
upon them with complacency, because 


of their remorse. ‘These views of the) 


matter, seem to have but little resem- 
blance to the case as stated by the Psalm- 
ist in our text; for he tells us plainly, 
that the wicked are far from salvation. 
Now, when we find a man who says he 
speaks as he is taught of God, express- 
ing opinions upon a subject in which 
each one of us has the deepest interest, 
contrary to what very many of us still 
entertain, it becomes us seriously to ex- 
amine what grounds such a one has for 
the sentiments thus expressed. Let us 
see then if there are any reasonable 
foundations on which to base the decla- 
ration, that “Salvation is far from the 
wicked.” . 

The theory upon which the whole of 
Christianity rests, seems to be tis: 
God made man upright, and he ruined 
himself; God dealt with the first man 
not only for himself, but for his whole 
posterity; wherefore, we are treated as 
sinners for what he did, and we by our 
sins not only become accessaries to what 
he did, and show that our natures ap- 
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rove it; but also show that it would | hand, and seduce us to our ruin. 


ave been woree for us, if we had each || natural tor us to yield to temptation; it 
one been tried for himself—than all be. 


represented by one who had more of the | stand it. 


Jan. 


demnation of the sinner: but God’s grace 
has provided a way, in which by the in- 
carnation, obedience, death, resurrection 
and ascension of his son Jesus Christ,— 


he could pardon the sinner, for his sake: 


But this would only have removed the 
demands of the law, and though par- 


'doned, we would have remained un- 
sanctified, and therefore unfit for eom- 


munition with God. He has therefore 
given us the Holy Spirit to change our 
hearts, and fit us for heaven; which work 
of the Spirit is accomplished by the word 
of God as its instrument. A state of 
salvation then, is a state of deliverance 
from sin, and a state of preparation for 
heaven. 

This state of pardon and sanctifica- 
tion, is that salvation which the text 
asserts to be far from the wicked. ‘To 
say that the wicked are not in this state, 
would be mere tautology; for the reason 
why they are not in it is, that they are 
wicked. But the psalmist says, this state 
is far from the wicked; they are separat- 
ed at a very great distance from it. As 
if he should say, there are very great 
difficulties in the way of the salvation of 
the wicked; and much reason to believe 
they never will be saved. 

If. Let us consider some of those diffi- 
culties, which place salvation at a dis- 
tance from the wicked: and, 

1. ‘There is but one way of salvation. 
The ways that lead to hell, are absolutely 
innumerable. Every vice has its own 
appropriate passage; some running as it 
were side by side, and others getting out 
in directions apparently opposite from 
each other. All our lusts have channels 
peculiar to themselves, and many times 
so different, that what is an irresistible 
temptation to one unregenerate man, is 
not a temptation at all to another; while 
the sin which the second would hug to 
his bosom, and risk destruction rather 
than give up,—may awake only disgust 
or ®bhorrence in the first and differently 
constituted, but it may be more harden- 
ed sinner. Every condition in life has 
its peculiar temptations; and every cast 
and grade of character among men, its 
particular infirmities; while the innate 
depravity common to us all, impels us to 


|| yield up ourselves to the influence of 


the causes which beset us, on every 
It is 


is putung a constraint on nature to with- 
Our own senses conspire 


image of God, than any of us here, by || against us,—the faculties of our soul are 
nature: God’s justice required the con-''in clamorous rebellion against us, and 
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while every thing without is seducing us | rowly at our hearts, the best of us might 


to destruction, every thing within, is 
conspiring against our peace. Except 
only the voice of conscience, that still 
small voice, which in our folly we have 
rebutted, until it has almost ceased to 
whisper its deep admonitions; except 
only this gleam of heavenly light, amid 
the thick darkness of our polluted hearts; 
except there had remained this last point 
of vitality, where the spirit of the hving 
God could make us feel, when his two 
edged sword was plunged through and 
through us—Oh! we had been lost in-| 
deed. Now, amid this almost universal | 





proneuess of all things towards our de- j| 


struction in such numberless ways,— | 
there is only one way to heaven, left 
open tous. It is as the mariner tossed | 


sometimes have reason to apprehend, 
that if the fear of hell were removed— 
the love of Christ would no longer con- 
strain us to set our faces as a flint to- 
wards heaven. And this spirit is so ex- 
ceedingly common, that there are few 
of us perhaps who have not heard the 
sentiment openly avowed that this world 
was good enough, and that the only true 
cause of regret was, that we could not 
abide here forever. Withsuch a state 
of feeling as this, no method of salvation 
could be acceptable on its awn account; 
| because, the very thought of salvation, 
brings with it the thought of giving up 
the world, which we so deeply regret to 
part from, and is founded on the thought 
of shunning that terrible pit, which the 








in his frail bark, without oar or sail, with || natural man can see no occasion for, 
but a rudder only, and that ready to give || and which is so much‘the object of his 
way, attempting to steer amid the waves|| unbelief and hatred. But if it needs 
boiling up from their fathomless abyss, |} must be so, that we cannot make this our 
and the winds driving furiously over || abiding piace, and that we cannot escape 
him; the waters beneath filled with rocks, || hell without some way of salvation; we 
and the heavens above -curtained with || can easily perceive that we should be 
darkness;—with but a single star twink- || prone to look for such a way as would 
ling through the gloom, and left to guide | be congenial to our own modes of ac- 
him to the haven of his rest. Oh! that || tion, and as would commend itself to 
it were the Star of Bethlehem! Oh, that )| our habitual state of thought. This is 
we could feel as that poor mariner; if [) so evidently true, that I question if men 
lose thee, Lam lost mvself!—And has) in all ages, have not when left to them- 
not our master said, “Iam the bright |}selves as clearly exhibited their awful 
and morning star! [am the way, and the | corruption, and committed as atrocious 
truth, and the life! no man cometh unto | crimes, in the means they have taken to 
the Father but by me; there is none other | reconcile themselves to their Gods, ag in 
name given under heaven among men aay acts of the most abandoned and ae- 
whereby ye must be saved, but the || knowledged wickedness. There is not 


name of Jesus Christ.” 
conclude then, let it make against us, as 
much as it may, that there is but one 
way to be saved; and that way is through 
the Lord Jesus. 

2. The next difficulty in the way of 
the salvation of the sinner, is, that of all 
possible modes by which, destruction 
could be avoided, this is the most offen- 
sive to him. Men would be very wiiling 
to take this world as their everlasting 


We may surely || a crime which men have not committed 
\in their vain attempts to propitiate the 


i} 


‘favour of their false gods; there is not a 
sentiment of pity, of virtue, nor even of 
decency which they have not under 
such circumstances totally outraged. 
And even under the light of the gospel, 
and in countries in which a nominal 
Christianity covered the land, what child- 
ish superstition; what insane and pre- 
‘sumptuous guilt; what daring and im- 


— 








portien; and if God would give them 
such faculties as would never decay, and 
such a physical organization, as would 
resist the wasting effects of age, and defy 
death; they would most willingly give 
up all hopes of heaven. The trials of 
this life, the bitterness of afHictions, the 
burden of sin, and the anger of God,— 
such as they are exhibited to us in this 
life, would gladly be borne,—if they 
might in this way be delivered from the 
fearful doom which awaits them when 
this life is done. If we would look nar- 
4 


pious crimes have been mixed up in a 
| passion of folly that men might laugh at, 
and of blasphemy at which the blood 
| curdles, and palmed upon the besotted 
nations, as the way, the only way of 
salvation appointed Y God, and leading 
to a seat at his right hand. Besides, 
there is a feeling of intense self love, 
which makes us revolt from the idea of 
that personal degradation which we 
figure to ourselves as being conneeted 
| with the admission of personal defects; 
it lessons the unregenerate heart in its 
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own regard, to discover even to — 
jts errors and its defects; and it revolts 
at their open exposure to the eyes of 
others. Howcould we expect the poor 


maniac to confess that his tattered gar- |) 


ments are not imperial robes; nor his 
wretched cell, a hall of kingly audience; 
nor all the creatures of his wiid fancy, 
the real attendants of his royal state’ 
Just as soon, upon all human reasoning, 
might we expect to see the sinner ac- 
knowledge, that the qualities for which 
he has so long in his secret soul, esteem- 
ed himself better than others, are really 
deserving of the wrath of God; and con- 
fess that all the objects of his supreme 
affection are utterly unworthy of the 
least regard, when compared with those 
which he has the most cordially detested. 
Again, it is contrary to all reason to 
suppose that any being should hate that 
which constitutes its individuality,— 
which makes its nature whatitis. We | 
can of ourselves have no more desire, | 





than we can have power to change those | 
peculiarities which constitute our nature, 
and make us what we are. 


' 
} 
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staked his perdition on the tremendous 
hazzard, that God’s word is not true. 
He has considered the matter, and he 


does not believe that this is the only, the 


living and the true way. Iam aware, 
that many may consider this statement 


in some degree harsh; and others may 


correct. 


be disposed to deny that it is strictly 
Many who are openly disobe-— 


dient to the commands of God, are yet 


hurt at being considered unbelievers. [I 


doubt not they consider the matter as 


they say thev do. 
for a single moment, they must be con- 
vinced that they deceive themselves, and 
are to every intent real infidels. 


But if they will think 


If we 
see a man ready to rush into certain de- 


struction, who says he does not wish to 


‘| mad. 

















) 
| 


be destroyed, yet it is certain he will be 
destroyed if he goes onward, but never~ 
theless rushes on; what can you say of 
such aman? We may say indeed, that 
he is mad:—But you, my friends, are not 
Then we can only say of him, 
besides, that he wished to destroy him- 
self, or that he did not believe he was in 


Such a | fact destroying himself. Now, I do not 


thought cannot but be offensive, to our || say of any of you, that you wish to go 


natural man, and that just in proportion | 
to the extent of that disapprobation of | 
us which is the ground of the proposed | 
eharge, and therefore just in proportion | 
to the extent of the proposed charge | 
itself. Hence, we find, that men who | 
are naturally (so to speak) the most 
estimable, are the least averse to the re- 
ligion of Christ; while those who are 
well-nigh ready to take up their abode 
among the damned, hate it with the 
bitterness of fiends. As therefore the | 


way of salvation pointed out in the gos- | 


pel, is of all conceivable ways, that which 
1s the least in accurdance with the way 
we should ourselves have provided; as 
it requires of us those very concessions 
which of all others, we would prefer not 
making,—and as it is its object to effect 
a change in our whole natures and cha- 
racters, more complete than any other 
scheme could effect;—for these and other 
similar reasons, which will readily sug- 
gest themselves to your minds,—it seems 
































down to the pit; therefore, there remains 
nothing else that can he said, except that 
vou do not believe, that your sins deserve, 
and do actually every hour subject you 
to the wrath of God. “God is angry 
with the wicked every day.” Do you 
believe this, and continue at ease in your 
sins?) Then we must suppose, that you 
consider God’s anger and the destiny of 
the wicked, as light matters. But God 
has said, “the wicked shall be turned 
into heil, with all the nations that forget 
God.” Now, if you believe this, and 
continue impenitent, can you justify your 
conduct as consistent with such professed 
belief, in any other manner than by say- 
ing, that you consider your damnation 
as being fully compensated by your ex- 
quisite enjoyment of sin in this world? 
And what is this, oh! my dying fellow 
sinner, but despising the grace of God, 








certain, that it is of all modes that which 
the sinner is the least likely to approve, 
And from hence must arise a most seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of his deliver- 
ance. 

8. The next, and perhaps the great 
difficulty is, that the sinner has already 
refused to be saved, in the way proposed 
by God. He has had the plan proposed 
to him, and has rejected it. He has 


a 


te 





| 


| 





and making all his truth the blackest lie? 
You may say, however, that you do in 
‘fact believe the word of God, that you 
repose the fullest confidence in his blessed 
promises, and in his abounding grace 
through Jesus Christ, and that it is 
your fixed purpose, at some future period, 
| to take this Saviour for your portion. 
As to the supreme folly which impels us 
to do that which we are firmly resolved 
totally to undo, and repent for having 
a I have nothing to say about it at 
this time. As to the probability that 
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these present purposes of future amend- 
ment and repentance, will ever be carried 
into effect, I will say a word, by and by. 
What we may now observe is, that -by 
the very acknowledgment of a purpose 
of future amendment,—the sinner shows 
that he is not now in the state in which 
God requires him to be; and that he 
knows he is not. That is, he lives in 
acknowledged disregard of that blessed 
word—which, he is ready to take offence 
when he is told he doves not believe.— 
Well, if he prefers to have the matter 
stand on this foundation, let it stand 
there; and let him be considered as really 
believing God when he speaks to him; 
but yet while he believes, he wholly 
refuses to obey one word of that which 
he believes that God has uttered. This 
places him in a worse condition, than 
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the preceding view of the subject; for in 
the former case he only represents him- 
selfas being wiser than God, while in 
the latter case he makes himself out to 
be both wiser and more powerful than 
God. In either case the very fact of his 
admitted condition, incontestably estab- 
lishes the truth, that he has refused to 
be saved on the terms chosen by God 
himself, and rejected the only mode of 
escaping perdition—We are apt to 
suppose, that this rejection of Jesus 
Christ, has been far less decisive than 
upon a close view we find it to have 
been. Each sinuer’s opinion of his own 
condition on this point, is probably about 
this; that he has not finally decided on 
the subject,—that it is a matter which 
he still holds under consideration—and 
which, if circumstances had been fa- 
vourable, he would have decided long 
ago,—but he hepes soon to take it into 
serious consideration, when he has reason 
to expect a favourable issue. If this were 
the true state of the case, it would be 
awful enough. For if our sins had not 
stupified all the best feelings of our fa- 
tures, what more unnatural and horrible 
sight could be exhibited, than a sinner 
dallying with Jehovah about the condi- 
tions upon which he would be willing to 
be saved from the everlasting destruction 
which he has so richly deserved,—and 
hesitating and pondering, whether he 
would agree to be washed in the blood 
of the Lamb, and sanctified by the Spirit 
of all grace? Oh! how slow of heart 
must we be to believe, when the utmost 
that we can say in favour of ourselves, 
exhibits ‘us as behaving towards our 
Creator in a manner, the like of which 
if we should perpetrate towards any 
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earthly benefactor—we should not dare 
to offer the least excuse for ourselves, 
while all mankind would execrate and 
detest us. But the truth is, we make 
our case better than it really is. For I 
venture to say, that the large majority 
of the impenitent persons, perhaps, every 
one of them, has already actually and 
deliberately refused the proflered salva- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ. This 1s 
a matter which admits not ef argument. 
[t is a question of fact, the decision of 
which is to be made by yourselves first, 
and finally by the Judge of quick and 
dead. Now, I charge you with having 
rejected Jesus Christ; and that you may 
escape a like charge when you come to 
stand before his burning throne, I pray 
you honestly to examine yourselves, and 
see if it be true. Look back into your past 
experience, and say, has there never 
been made to you, an honest, faithful 
offer of salvation, which you might have 
accepted, if you would? Have you never 


been brought so near the kingdom of 


heaven,—that so far as you can discover 
even after mature reflection, nothing 
hindered you from entering in, at the 
solemn and earnest and tender invita- 
tions of the Lord of lords, except only 
your own unwillingness to take up his 
cross and follow after bim in the regene- 
ration? I speak not so much of the num- 
berless calls you have received in the 
providence of God, by which in the 
various circumstances of your lives, he 
has admonished you, as plainly as if he 
had spuken to you out of the midst of 
the hearers; nor of the repeated messages 
sent to you through his servants, warn- 
ing, rebuking, and urging you by every 
motive that could be addressed to a 
reasonable creature; nor yet of the 
everlasting declaration of his word, 
staring you in the face all along your 
way to hell, and telling you all that it 
was needful for you to know both as to 
what you should do, and what you should 
avoid, so clearly, that we may most 
literally say, every step you took to ruin, 
yuu trod under foot some one of its pre- 
cious truths: of these things, as being in 
a degree common to us, I do not parti- 
cularly speak.—But specifically and per- 
sonally, is it not true, of every one of 
you, that while God has called you by 
these external means, your own convict- 
ed consciences have borne witness for 
him, and made manifest unto you the 
wonders of the Most High! Here is the 








witness that will cover every sinner with 
overwhelming confusion at the day of 










































great account,—and to vindicate the 
ways of God, that instead of considering 
his dealings hard, the cry will be, how | 
long, oh Lord, holy and just, dost thou 
not averige thyself on thine enemies. 
The surprise will not be that a holy and 
just God does at last consume the guilty; 
but that he did not do it long before. 
In the mouth of two or three witnesses 
shall every word be established. And 


here is one of them, seated in the inmost | 


recesses of our souls,x—trom whom we 
can hide nothing—who has plainly ad- 
monished us that it will testily against 
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if say, that there is not one unregene- 
rate person who will ever have these 
| truths, who can say with an honest con- 
| science that the spirit of God, has never 


| brought the conviction of sin ‘Same into 


emphatically under the dispensation of 
the Spirit. 


his heart with mighty power. We live 


The word of God abounds 


with promises that it shall accompany 





us, and whose witnessing we know is | 


and will forever be true. We may si- 
lence him for a time, but this is the utmost 
we can accomplish; and when we have | 
done this, we may boast ourselves of our 
success; for we are then sure of a place 
in Tophet. For God has set him up, if | 
we may so speak, in the human soul, a 
living witness to the reality of his truth, 
and his voice is never hushed, until that 
truth has lost all power to move us. 
Now, it is my firm conviction, tliat every 
human being who has the least know- 
ledge of the word of God, has within 
himself the clearest evidence, that that 
word is true; and this in so exact a man- 
ner, and to so remarkable an extent, that 
the exercises of the conscience and the 
declarations of the Scriptures, can not in 
a single instance out of the countless 
millions that have existed, be shown to 
have contradicted each other. What- 
ever may be the state of the soul, there 
it 1s plainly laid down in the word of 
God; and whatever may be the declara- 
tion of the word, there is to be found in 
some heart the practical illustration of 
its truth. And yet this vast and appa- 
rentiv insurmountable body of proot has 
been set aside; and the same conscience 
that gives its attestation to Him, who 
is the way and the truth and the life 
gives it also, that the wicked bave refus- 
ed to come unto God by 
ig not the only, nor the chiefest witness 
against us. Every one who feels that 
he is a sinner, 
deiiver himself. He can make no atone- 
ment for the offences he has already 
committed; and stilltess ean he sanctify 


that nature, whose corruption is the 
fountain of ai! bis actual sins. But what 
he cannot doa. that he has refused God 


to do for him, 


him.—But this | 
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consciences ofall men, that God's 
, || Spirit, has striven with them, that he has 
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-ed, with one plea after another, 
so pressed vou, 
in the manner in which | 


his sovereign and unspeakable grace has } 


provided. Aad of this truth will the)! 
Holy G! ast bear wi 
and pot 


> day of the Lord. Tam bold 


| range, all the 
| What it performs without the word of 


-upon the human soul. 
that these promises of God are yea and 


| tion, through 
feels also that he cannot | 


the faithful exhibition of truth, and be 


poured out upon the world in such rich 
offerings, that instead of coming short 
of the dispensation of the gospel, it over- 
leaps it, for any thing that we can tell, 
so far as to embrace within its blessed 
families of the earth. 


God accompanying it, we need not stop 
to inquire; but we dare not say that it 
may not be as efficacious to salvation 
now, as when it abode in the heart of 
Jethro or Melchisedeck, or when it chose 
in the midst of his idolatry, in Ur of the 
Chaldees, him who was called the friend 
of God, and the father of the faithful. 
We know, however, that the preaching 
of Christ is the great means which God 
hath ordained for the conversion of the 


worlds and that this is made efficacious 


by the direct operations of the Spirit 


amen, that these plans of God are uni- 


_formly and perfectly accomplished. We 
‘are not called on to explain the mysteri- 


ous manner in which this action of Jeho- 
vah upon the soul of man, 1s performed. 
He who planted the eye, is he not able 
to see? And he who organised all the 
wonders in which we are so perfectly 
created, is he not able also to come in 
upon them with his glorious energies? 


But as [ have already said; this is a mere 


question of fact. And I appeal to the 


holy 


laid open their own hearts. before them, 
and showed them their awful guilt— 


| that he has faithfully offered them salva- 


the blood of Jesus Christ. 
Yea, my dving fellow-sinners, even 
when you have turned a deaf’ ear to the 
entreaties of God himself; he has be- 
sought vou to hearken to hims when you 
have desired to have yourselves excuse 
he has 
as almost to persuade 
you to let him dwell in your hearts; 
until even his importunities have become 
hateful to you, and while your Christian 


ness at that great || { friends were ready to clorify God for 


your deliverance, and the angels of God 
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were awaiting to shout hosannahs for 
another soul redeemed from death, and 
Christ was stretching out his hanas, and 
calling to you with supplicating tender- 
ness, why will ye die-—Amid scenes 


Sex 


| 


; 


i! 
| 


which ought to melt the soul of a fiend, | 
‘tion as we recede from one of these con- 


and offers at which every fiend that is 
in darkness would exult with irrepressi- 
ble joy—you have turned away from 
heaven, and said with the energy of de- 
termined guilt, not now, not now,—at 
some more convenient season,—to-mor- 
row, at any time but now!—QOh, how 
terrible will be the agonies of hell—to 





those who have been near enough to! 


heaven, almost to catch the sound of its 
ever-living joys! 

Behold then the condition into which 
the wicked have come. They detest 
and reject the only possible way, by 
which salvation can be brought near to 
them. Now, is there any probability 
that they will ever be in any better con- 
dition? Most decidedly, Ll think there is 
not. It is certain, that many will be 


ee 


i 





saved; and therefore, that many sinners | 


must come into a better estate than 
they are now in. It is also certain, that 
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ditions, we approach the other. 


our nature, to the pursuit of a 
object until all other objects lose their 
relative importance, if they do not ac- 
tually lose the power of producing their 
appropriate effects upon us. 








gree take off from the severity of the 
condemnation which we perceive they 
merit; but the crimes of hardened sin- 
| vers seein to be unmixed with any thing 
‘that can mitigate the sternest judgment 


of etiended justice. 


And just in propor- 


Pre- 
cisely in the degree that we recede from 


the lieht of God, as it shines in the face 
of Jesus Christ, with equal pace are we 
making steady, it may be, noiseless, and 


Oh! it may be, irrevocable strides, into 


| the blackness of eternal darkness. 


2. The next remark I have to make 


\is, that in proportion as we hate the 
truth, we lose the capacity to perceive 
what truth is, to be influenced by it.— 


God has so constituted us, that we have 


the power of bending all the powers of 


rticular 


This is a 
great help to godliness, inasmuch as it 


| shews us one way by which we may 
lessen the power of temptation over us, 


many will finally perish; and therefore, | 


that many sinners must come into a 
worse state, than they are now in.—In 
regard te any particular impenitent per- 
son therefore, it appears to me, that the 
strong probability, to speak alter the 
manner of men, is that he will be damn- 
ed. 

III. 1. The first consideration which 
renders it improbable that any particular 
sinner will finally be saved, is that as 
there is not now, so there never can _ be, 
any other way by which he can be sav- 
ed, except the way which he has already 
refused. It will be forever true, as it has 
forever been, that there is but one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. ‘They who have 


already decided against the cross of 


Christ, are, I suppose, less likely to em- 
brace him hereafter, than they would 
have been, if they had not denied the 
Lord that bought them. The longer 
our sins have dominien over us, the 
harder it becomes to throw off their 
sway.—And this dominion at length be- 
comes so absolute and universal, that 
even the degree of constraint which is 
neediul to preserve the poor appearance 
of virtue becomes an intolerable burden, 
and men openly glory in that which 
should be their shame. We may observe 
that the vices of persons just commenc- 
ing their career of guilt, are very often 


attended with qualities, that in some de- | 
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and greatly strengthen the dominion of 
truth. It also exhibits to us the frightful 
eflects of deliberate and continued sin 
upon the conscience, and shews how we 
may with perfect certainty, arrive at that 


state, in which delighting in unrighte- 


ousness we shail be given over to strong 


delusion to believe a lie, and have our 
consciences seared as with a hot iron. 


To this dreadful estate, is every unre- 


generated person steadily hastenings;— 
and who shall dare to hope that in such 


a state he shall be followed by the saving 
erace of God? 

3. Here is the last fearful reason to 
apprehend, that the case of thousands 


_mavy already be utterly beyond the reach 
of hope. 


Among the revealed principles 


by which God conducts his empire over 
us, and in us, one of the first is this; 
“My spirit shall not always strive with 
‘man. And asa practical commentary on 





the principle, we find one prophet com- 
manded to tell his people, that their re- 
belion had vexed his spirit—until he 
had turned and fought against them; 
and another sent to announce to them in 
the name of Jehovah of hosts, that 
though they should cry unto him, he 
would not hear them. Whilst we are 
most solemnly admonished, that we 
grieve not the Holy Spirit of God; we 
are told that there are those for whom 
we need not pray; that there is a sin 
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which shall not be forgiven, “neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come;”’ | 
that there are sinners whom it is impos- 
sible to renew again unto repentance, 
seeing they have crucified to themselves | 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to 
an open shame. If we do not like to re- | 
tain the knowledge of God in our hearts, | 
he will give us over as he has long ago 
iven over others, to a mind so repro- 
Soins that we shall not only do with | 
greediness those things, which we know | 
God judges to be worthy of death, but 
shall also delight in those who are as 
abandoned as ourselves. ‘There is a 
spirit that worketh in the children ol’ 
disobedience, even the prince of the pow- 
er of the air, who boasted to our Lord, 
that all the kingdoms of the earth were 
his.—In him, while we were children of 
wrath, we all had our conversation in 
the times that are past: Oh! my impeni- | 
tent friends, ask any who have been 
plucked out of the hands of-the destroy- | 
er, whether he will give us up without | 
a struggle, after he has taken so much 
pains to make us like himself? Ask your- 
Selves, whether his dominion does not 
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become more absolute over you every | 


——— 


day, that yousm. Ask the word of life 
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and let it tell, if God spared not the an- | 


Men are apt to suppose, that it is a 
very easy thing to get to heaven. This 
is far, very far from the truth. Ofall the 
wonders that will be exhibited to the 
eves of the redeemed in heaven, among 
the greatest will be, that such sinners as 
they were, ever should have been saved. 
Even this great work however, can be 
effected by God. But the unspeakable 
magnitude and costliness of the means 


by which it is to be accomplished, shew 


the difficulties of the work itself. Sin- 
ners can indeed be saved—the sacrifice 
of the Lord Jesus, is still sufficient,—his 
intercession is still prevalent. ‘The way 
of escape is still open—the calls of mercy 
are still sounding in our ears.—All these 
rich and glorious provisions, blessed be 
the name of God, do make salvation pos- 
sible. But for them no flesh could escape 
the wrath of God. By and through them, 
whosoever will cal! upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. ‘They who reject 
this way of access to God; needs must 
perish. ‘They who have already reject- 
ed it, are condemned already, because 
they have not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God; and the 
only possibility left to them, that they 
may escape the wrath to come is, that 
the mercy of God in Christ is so immea- 


gels that sinned—if he spared not the surably great, that it may be still pos- 
old world—if he spared not the cities of|| sible for him to save them, for the sake 


the plain—what shall he do with those’ 
whose judgment now of a long time lin- | 


' 


of him, whom they have rejected and 
despised.—Oh! when heart and flesh 


— not, and their damnation slum- jj faileth, may that mercy be sufficient for 
reth not-—Judge for yourselves in the || us!) Amen. 


honest view of what you are, and what | 
you have done, and what you are daily 
becoming, what reason you have to ex- 
pect that the blessed spirit, will ever | 
move again upon hearts that have so} 
obstinately resisted all his strivings— 
whose innumerable sins, are utterly of- 
fensive to his holy nature—and in all, 





ee 
LYMAN AND MUNSON, AND 
Dr. MORRISON. 
By the ship Covington, at this port, 16th 
Jan. we have the melancholy intelligence 


| of the death of Messrs. Lyman and Mun- 


son, who left this country as missionaries 
to Sumatra. ‘They were on an exploring 


whose extent, he finds nothing that he|| tour in the Batta country, when they 
can look upon with the least allowance’ | were murdered and eaten by the natives. 
What right can you have to hope, that | On the 28th of July last, their afflicted 
his last errand of mercy has not been) widows were at Batavia waiting for an 
performed—that you are not already jj opportunity to return home. 


given over to hardness, and blindness, | 


By the same vessel, we learn that Dr. Mor- 


and impenitency—that the long cata- || rison is dead. 


. . } 
logue of your unpardoned sins is not, 
even now, sealed up for the judgment. 
hour,—and the awful intimation, spread | 


' 
; 
' 
t 
’ 
' 


{ 
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No man has occupied a more important and 
responsible station for the last 20 years, and 
few have filled it so successfully. He was the 
first Protestant missionary to China, he arrived 


throughout the hosts of heaven—he is || there in 1807 or 8. Since which time he bas 
lost torever'—In the universe of God. | preached the gospel at Canton and Macao, pre- 


there is not one and pal- || : 
oe Snot one truth more deep and pal '| yols., a Chinese Grammar, a number of tracts 
pabie, than that every moment we are) on different subjects. 


out of Christ, we are in danger of eter- | 


pared a large Chinese Dictionary in six quarto 


But the greatest work 
which he has accomplished, is the translation 


nal death, and that our danger is increas- || of the Bible into a language read by three hun- 


refuse the offers of salvation. 


ed with every moment we continue to |j dred millions of souls. 


What a work for one 
man! 
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ANECDOTES. 


SABBATH. '' was asked, what it was that kept him 
Mr. Meikle, late surgeon of Cornwath, || from complying with the temptations, he 
Scotland, being at Edinburgh on busi- | answered, “Because I had read in my 
ness, and not comfortably lodged, went || Bible, Wy son, tf sinners.entice thee, con- 
out early en sabbath morning toa place | sent thou not.” 
of retirement, in the neighborhood of | 
the town, to enjoy undisturbed, some-- ERASMUS ON TRANSUBSTAN- 
time for devotion. Sitting in an arbour, || TIATION. 
a young gentleman placed himself beside || When Erasmus was in England, he 
him, who, by his singing and foolish’) had a controversy with Sir Thomas 
talk, discovered such a contempt for. More, on the doctrine of ‘Transubstanti- 
the sabbath as the Doctor could not al-|| ation. Sir Thomas earnestly insisted 
low to pass without reproof:—*I am || upon it, that if you really believe that 
just thinking,” said he, “of the 4th com-'| you receive the body and blood of Christ 
mandment: pray sir, can you help me out | in the bread, you do actually receive it. 
with it?” “Indeed I cannot,” replied the | They parted without coming to an agree- 
gentleman, “O!” says Mr. M. “I recollect || ment;s—going home to Holland, Erasmus 
it:’? ‘Remember the sabbath day, to|| borrowed of Sir ‘Thomas, his poney, on 
keep it holy.” On this the gentleman |, which he rode to the shore; and instead of 
left the Doctor to his devotions. sending it back by Sir Thomas’s ser- 
vant, he sent him a few lines in Latin, 
A PARENT REPROVED BY HIS) containing the following sentiment:— 
CHILD. ‘Do you not remember what you said 
I know a man (says Macgowan in his || to me about the bocy of Christ; believe 
Professors’ Looking Glass,) who once || that you receive it, and you do receive 
received one of the most severe reproofs || it. So I say of your poney, believe that 
he ever met with, from his own child, || you really have him, and you have him.” 
an infant of three years old:—Family | Sir Thomas would hardly venture a ride 
prayer had been, by some means, ne-||on such a poney! Though he would bow 
glected one morning, and the child was, || Gown to such a god! 
as it were outof its element. At length | 
she came to her father as he sat, and | ST. PETER WAS A FOOL. 
just as the family were going to dinner, A friar in Italy, famous for his learn- 
the little reprover leaning on her father’s || ing and preaching, was commanded to 
knee, and with a sigh, ‘Pa, -you use to | preach before the Pope ina year of jubi- 
go to prayer with us, but you did not to- | |ee; he repaired a good while before to 
day.” “No, my dear,” said the parent, ‘1 || Rome, to see the fashion of the conclave, 
did not.” “But, Pa, you ought: why did || and accommodate his sermon the better. 
you not?” In short, the father had not a || When the day came on which he was to 
word toreply, and the child’s rebuke was } preach, having ended his prayer, he 
as appropriate and effectual, as if it had || looked a long time about, and at last 
been administered by the most able min-|\ cried with a loud voice, three times:— 
ister in the land, and, it may be added, || ‘*St. Peter was a foul! St. Peter was a 
had as permanent an influence. fool! St. Peter was a fool!!!” Which 
| words being ended, he came out of the 
THE CHRISTIAN’S BADGE. | pulpit. Being directly brought before 
The Romans had a law, that every || the Pope, and asked why he had belav- 
one should, wherever he went, wear a/}ed so? He answered, “Surely, holy Fa- 
badge of his trade on his hat, or outward || ther, if'a Priest can go to heaven ahound- 
vestment, that, he might be known.||ing in wealth, honor and preferment, 
Thus the *Christian should never lay || and live at ease, never or seldom to 
aside the badge of his holy profession; || preach, then surely St. Peter was a fool, 
but let his licht shine, and adorn the || who took such a hard way in travelling, 
doctrines of God his Saviour, tn aill|| in fastiag, in preaching, to go thither.” 
things. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY. | RAPHAEL.—This famous painter 
As a poor boy was going to his Sun- || being blamed for making the face of St. 
day School, he was met by a companion | Peter in a picture too red; said, that he 
who invited him to play the truant, but || had done so on purpose, that he might 
he resolutely refused and went to school. | represent the apostle blushing in heaven, 
When this came to be known, the boy |! to see what successors he had on earth. 
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FOB THE RELIGLOUS MAGAZINE 


THE ANGEL AND THE INHA- 
BITANT OF EARTH. 


“Bricut wing’d angel, son of heaven, 
Wherefore here delighted stay, 

By the bed of this poor stranger? 
Why not upward haste away?” 


“‘Know’st thou not the richest pleasure 
That our soul can ever fill, 

Know’st thou not our highest honor, 
Is to do our Master’s will? 


Not because the work is wond’rous, 
Fly we gladly to and fro,— 

When ’tis humblest, we forget not, 
*Tis our Maker bids us go. 





And with joy our flight we quicken, | 
To fulfil his gracious word,— 

What are we that he should make us, 
Fellow-workers with the Lord? 


Did iiot He, the Lord of glory, 
At whose feet we love to bow, 
For the sake of man, when guilty, 
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TR Y. 
MY FATHER’S AT THE HELM. 


"Twas when the seas with hideous roar, 
A little bark assail’d; 

And pallid fear with awful pow’r, 
O’er each on board prevail’d: 


Save one, the captain’s darling child, 
Who fearless view’d the storm, 
And playfully with composure smil’d, 

At danger’s threat’ning form. 


“Why sporting thus?” a seaman cries, 
“Whilst sorrows overwhelm?” 
“Why yield to grief?” the boy replies, 


“My Father's at the helm!” 


Poor doubting soul, from hence be taught 
How groundless is thy fear; : 
Think on the wonders Christ hath 

wrought, 
And He is always near! 





Safe in his hands, whom seas obey, 

| When swelling surges rise; 

Who turns the darkest night to day, 
And brightens low’ring skies. 


Though thy corruptions rise abhor’d, 





Lay the glory from his brow? | 
| 


Did not He, in his own body, 
All your pains and sorrows feel, 

And despis’d, accurs’d, rejected, 
With his blood your pardon seal. 


We have wondered at his goodness; 
We adore his boundless love,— 

Now to those he calls his brethren, 
Gifts we bring from Him above. 


Qh, if when far off, and sinners, 
By his cross, he brought them nigh— 
When they turn to Him and love Him, 
Shall we not to serve them fly? 


Yes, before the throne, with rapture 
Their repentance fills our heart, | 
Thither as belov’d and long’d for, | 
We walt them when from earth they 





Mortals,—they are not our kindred, 
Yours they are by every tie,— 
Jesus loved them,—if you love Him, 
Can you see them, sin and die— 


And outward foes increase; 
*Tis but for him to speak the word, 
And all is hush’d to peace. 


Then upward look, howe’er distress’, 
Jesus will guide thee home 

To that blest port of endless rest, 
Where storms shall never come. 


(Evang. Mag. 





THE HEART WHERE JESUS 
REIGNS. 
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| 
} 
| Tue bh arts that have not God within, 
| Like restless quicksands roll; 

| And feel, of fluctuating sin, 

| The turbulent control. 


; 


Peace forms her hallowed shrine; 
And through the roughest hour main- 
tains 
Serenity divine. 


' 
part. | In bosoms where the Saviour reigns, 
| 
| 
| 


He has bid vou, “preach the gospel”-—- | 
“Teach all nations”—haste, obey— | 
Angels hasten, at his biddine— 
Ransom'd sinners! why delay?” 
W. R. 
September 13, 1834. 








THE DEBT OF LOVE. 


| Tue debt of love to Jesus due, 
| Town; but I can ne’er repay; 


And while its vast amount I view, 


Augment it still from day to day. 
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